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how we ‘were, to. pay it; and to-night Mr. 
Denman. told me | must take a week's holi- 
day, as business is so very slack.’’ 

** Oh, Phil ! 


quite shabby on Sundays ! ’” 

Phil suppresses a sigh, and says quite 

hoa 

. “Never mind, mother dear! I can wait 
a little longer, and I am so glad to think we 
have got the cloth for the boys’ suits! Just 
think how nice it will be to have them 
finished so quickly! ‘It is an il wind that 
blows no one any good!’ ”’ 

'** But. the money, Phi]! We can ill-spare 
that!” Mrs, Horst says, fretfully. 

.“ We shall manage very well, dear! You 


, 


| of ereaturtis he ? 
| with her attendant cats and parrot ?.’ 
It seems to me we are never | 
to haye any good luck any more. Whatare | 
you to do about-your dress? You are really | 
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TAKE IT UP AND GO!” PHOIPPA SAYS, ‘‘ ALTHOUGH A FELON’S DAUGHTER I AM YET UNUSED 10-tNsULi 1" 


forget the lodgert By the way, what sort 
Or is it a maiden lady, 


“It is a gentleman ; he is dark, I believe. 
He tells me, too, he is Lord Sourby's new 
secretary. He seemed pleasant, but I dare- 
say we shall find him the reverse.’’ 

* Now, mother, you, must not look on the 
dark side! ’’ 

“How can I help it? Have I not had 
enough to render me hopeless? ’’ says the 
little woman, bitterly. 

The girl goes forward rapidly, and Jaying 
her slim, white, helpful hands on her 
mother’s shoulder, says,— 

‘* Mother, mother! for our sakes keep a 
brave heart! What should we do without 


you?’’ 
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The poor harassed mother kisses the 
sweet, young face. 

‘* Ah, Phil! you would be better without 

noe Since your father went away I am a 

woman. I have no hope, noenergy. 

T often Wouter J. do hot’ wear out your 
patiénce and your love !’’ . 

**You can never do that!’’ earnestly ; 
and then in a lighter tone: ‘‘ Now, mother, 
if you will give me the’ cloth and the 
patterns I will begin cutting out.”’ 

“ Not to-night. Iam stite you aré' tired, 
and to-morrow will be time enough ! ’’ 

‘‘ No time like the present ; and if I cut 
the suits out to-night I can start making 
m to-morrow.’ 

“It will be a poor sort of holiday for 
you,’’ says Mrs. Hurst,  Prcteans all neces- 
sary articles, even a pair of huge 


scissors 
“A change of occupation is as good as a 
rest. Now, mother, sit down and see in 
what a scientific way I shail go to work!”’ 
ant, laughing, the girMspreads the cloth 
the table, and ins to make all sorts 
queer measurements. 
And just when she is most intent upon the 
task before her a light knock sounds at the 


door, and the next moment a dark face. 


appears in the aperture. 
‘* Mra, Hurst,” says a clear, ~bred 
voice, ‘‘ inay I take my coffee here—it i8 $0 


horribly lonel 
The poor little ‘Woman looks round. hur 
pi ps ss isso untidy. But Philippa | so, 
says quite caiml 
ua ae if you p please, and pray, exouse 
of ‘ muddle,’ Oris sort of 


bet cannot be done without it.”’ 
The strange?, casting a swift, half sur- 
— glance at the sweet, k face, 


“hove I de not intrade?’’ he. says 
urteous! 


“* Oh, no; but I am’ wondering where I 


a —, movement Philippa clears 


a a tiny say foe cot it towards the 
wd gon ac de it. 
“Tf you are not comfortable, please say 


80,”’ theh op with her work as calmly 
as though the lodger does not exist. . 
“Tf it is not roy th fac he » a8 he 
watches her deft 4 me | ‘like to 


know what you are sciigd + ake 

* Catting out suits for my brothers—the 
twins. Please don't criticise severely, as I 
am the veriest novice at this sort of thing.’’ 

‘“*And how old are the twins? And 
are there any more members of the family 
for me to discover?” 

Wally and Dicky are seven; Robin is 
thirteen, although he looks much younger.’’ 

* There is a nage gap between Robin and 
I! lan ninetee 

** You hardly ook it!” gallantly. ‘* Mrs. 
Hurst you must find your ee hter of great 
assistance to you ia all Seunebea matters.’ 

“Iam sorry to say, Mr. Muir, stie is 
away from home all day. Misfortanes have 
compelled me to send her into business, 
although I hoped once that she might have 
pag aaa some profession. But it is so vale 

ee The Professions are overcrowded now 
madam,” seys Mr. Muir with emphasis. 
“¢ Probably Miss Hurst is happier in her 
present position then she would be else- 
where. But it is hard, very hard to be left 


—_ 


‘You must forgive us, Mr. Muir. We | 
cannot speak of dis—his loss without some 
show of emotion. No, do. not apologise,” 
and sweeping her work aside she seats her- 
self close by the poor jaded mother. 

“There is a piano in my room,” femarks 
thet young man, anxious (to speak on in- 
different topics. ‘Do fyon _ play, Miss 


Hurst? I ret tolsay lama wretched 
performer, although’ I can sing (they tell 
ba), fairly well.’’ 


‘Philippa is quite a clever pianist,’’ 
Mrs. Hurst murmurs, ‘‘and when it was 
necessary for her to work, | advised her to 
teach music ; but'she refused.”” 

“Because pupils are so uneertain, 
mother, and I have less anxiety in my 
present state.’’ 

‘* Doubtiless,’’ assents the lodger; ‘! but 
Miss Harst, if you are inclined to use the 
instrument in question pray do. “i will not 
intrude upon you.’ 

“You are very kind!” gently, ‘‘ and I 
shall never forget. Mother, that is Robin's 
step outside,” and running out, she quickly 
returns with a small ht boy, whose 
hollow cheeks and too bright eyes speak 
only too plainly of the disease which 
one snatch him from their midst, 

is Robin,” the gir) says, thrusting 
ag a little forward. ‘‘ We are very proud 
of him; because he is the genius of the 


family. One day, when he is grown a man, j 


he is to nake our fortunes. Is is not 

” and she draws the lad down 
beside ber with a gesture that is almost 
me in its tenderness. ‘* What. kept 
you Ont so late, my dear?’”’ 

“Ob! 1 stayed at Arthur Hazelden’ 8, 
looking at some butterflies and 1 yn 
I did not believe that it could be so 
I found it was, Iso 

“ That-is boy: orci Mie. Huret, uy 
never knew a © yet who had any 
ee for the poor anxious Hct 

home.”’ 

Mr. Muir throws himself into the breach 


at once, 
‘*Tf you are fond 
pene 1 Mla am 


you po hae Sibeeeen 


“vou need not 
. I shal OP Se to show 


if you will come upstairs 
to-morrow about Pay we can have tea 
er, ” 
Ph‘lippa’ 8 eloquent eyes thank him 
for his kindness to her favourite brother. 
“ T should like it very much, if I am not 
in the way,’ Robin answers, shyly. ‘‘ The 


evenings are so long, and mother does not 
like me to - out r dark; it makes my 


that the boy shall take 
tea with Mr. M uir the following day, and 
the latter goes up to his own room, fearful 
of outstaying his welcome. 

All that next day Phil works industriously 
at the ‘‘ boys’ clothes,’’ and no word of 
complaint falis from her lips, although Mrs. 
Hurst is unusually trying and fretful; and 
a little after five she prepares tea, then gets 
Robin ready for his visit, watching him as 
he goes upstairs with loving, anxious eyes. 
As a stands in the little hall ¢ young man 
enters without ceremony, and seeing her 
there, cried eagerly—- 

‘Phil, did you come out to meet me? 
Did you ‘expect me, dear ?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ to both questions she answers, 
coldly, and she returns to the room, he 
following. Mrs. Hurst makes room for him 
beside her, welcoming him cordially; but 


ch will }.0f thinking, 


of batterflies und } 





“Do you call it resting wheti'sho is busy 
about the: house all day?’’ questions he, 
** Phil, put down that everlasting work, a od 
talk to us, please.” 

She looks at him & moment with just a 
touch of disdain in her eyes. 

** You would not ask me to be idle if you 
knew how badly the twins want clothes, 
Mr. Chase, and I can always talk and think 
better when my hands are occupied !|”’ 

“TI wish you would sometimes think of 

f instead of spending all your life on 
others,”’ he says almost petiishly, and with 
a vexed look on his fair face, which would 
be handsome but for a certain weakness 
about the mouth and ehin. ‘ Mrs. Hurst, 
you really should use your authority to 
prevent such a state of ye 

“‘ What can 1 do?’’ tearfully. ‘‘ Phil is 
so very wilful; and then, too, if we would 
live we must ‘work.’ 


“ There is a way——"’ Gorton ; but 
with a passionate gesture girl stays his 
words. . 

‘* Hush, I will not hear you! How dare 


u SO persecute me with your unwelcome 
Me my mother to your way 
to ‘bribe me in Marriage 
with you? 1am not afraid of work, and | 
would rather die than marry without love !"’ 


soion Va Philippa! your pride and 
eng m be your ruin!’’ moans Mrs. 


own L sings Only. Gordon loves you, and 
would make happy, would give you 
back the luxuries you must 
miss so ‘ ya's you listen to 


tises. Her face is very white 

her mouth is mutinons. 
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vit whl hich “4: sweeps her work 
—— Gay caving Mrs. Hurst 
rdon. in searcely 4 
peg Do 
** I shall never win her,’ : "he says, moodily, 
**T believe she hates me. 
“You should be firmer with her. Philippa 
is so masterful and despises any man who 


will let himself be treated as she treats you.”’ 

“How can I help myself? Y love her, 
and Iam a perfect siave toher. I could not 
be different if I tried.”’ 


oF Yr’ pity ; but all the talking 
in the world will not ‘alter -it;”’ sighs Mrs. 
Hurst. ‘‘ Often ldo not understand her my- 
self. She is so Mngt’ in most things, 80 
hard to move W she is resolved 
upon anything. Then, too, she is not a girl 
to be easily won.’’ 


oes lL. 
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Et a widow, with » young family to provide | Phil sits apart, her face somewhat “That's it," cried Gordon, hopefully. 

oe! for.” her eyes turned persistently away from him. ‘She knows her own value, and nds 
{ % His landlady fushed crimson, the girl “Ts is unusual to find you at home at | that.1. should do the same. .1 shall not 
tH te drops her scissors with a clattering noise, | such an ones hour,’’ Fe said, timidly. despair yet ; and [ have no rival,” . 

‘Bus and to his horror he sees such a look of “Oh, Philippa has & week's holiday,” the ** None, But I do not think I would see 

+ UE anguish leap into the brown eyes that he| mother answes . ** Business is so | her any more vasbap> god Try what absence 
| hates himself for his inadvertence; but | dull just pow, willdo. Perhaps if you stayed away a few 


before he can speak, Phil says,— good for 
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“] will try, although you can't tell how 
hard I shall find it to hold out,’’ and as if 
eager to put his new plans into execution he 
takes up his hat. ‘‘ You.will make my adieu 
for me, Mrs. Hurst? Good-night, and do 
not let her forget me.’’ 

Then he is gone, and Phil, hearing the 
door close behind him, eomes slowly down 
from her attic; but as she is passing 
Mr. Muir’s room the door opens, and 
Robin MTT 

“Oh, Phil, it ig you. I was just coming 
down for you. Mr. Muir wants to know if 
you will play us some of your best pieces. 
Don’t say no; the work can wait until 
to-morrow.”’ ; 

Perhaps she cannot refuse her favourite's 
request, perbaps she is a little tired of the 
endless round of duties and the fretful com- 
plainings of her mother. ;However that 
may be, she does not require much per- 
suasion, and follows Robin iuto the dainty, 
cosy room, furpished with relics of their 
better or : 

Dallas Muir rises to greet her, looking 
very prond and high-bred, very resolute 
and kindly, 

‘This is kind,'* he says, in his pleasant 
yoice, “Robin and I have already ex- 
hausted our stock of amusements, and if 
you would play to us we should be glad 1” 
’ “You told me you sang,’’ she answers, 
struggling with her shyness, ‘‘ Will you 
not do so now ?”” and her busy fingers turn 
the music until she comes to ‘‘ My Queen.” 

“T'll sing this,’’ he says, ard Phil thinks 
she has never heard the simple ballad to 
perfection before, and all night long these 
words haunt her : 


“ But she must be courteous, she must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit the maiden | love; 
Whether her birth be noble or lowly 
And Uligive myself to my ledy's keep 
nd m to my s keeping, 
And ever her strength on a shall lean, 
_ And the stars shall fall, and the angels be weep- 


Ing, 
E’er | cease to love her, my Queen, my Queen !” 





CHAPTER It,. 


. * RoBIN, who is that fair fellow I see here 
80 often ?’’ 

‘‘Qh! Gordon Chase; he’s a great. swell. 
His father has large printing works.’’ 

“T th perhaps,”’ says Dallas, ‘‘ he 
UNO? but it 1 tall thing 

“No; but it. you some’ you 
must not let Philippa know, He wants to 
marry her, but she says she cannot leave 
us, and she doesn't.eare a fig for him! *’ 

“Ob!” ont iae spoken Dallas the 
monosyllable is very significant. 

‘He isn’t a bad sort,” Robin ~~ on in 
a cond way, “but he % 
enough for ippa; and & don’ 


oe 


. what we should do without her. She is the 
never 


best sister ever a boy had, and, she 
grumbles, however hard she has to i 
‘You aré very proud and fond of her?”’ 
“Rather! Oh! I wish I were rieh. 
She shouldn't have to go without prett 
gowns, and all those things girls like, It's 
too rough on Phil; she. spends her money 
on. us, and never thinks of herself, and now 
she has got this holiday she will have to 


wait longer before she ean t a new frock, 
and she’s pra 


“If are going out I will go too, it 
for both. But perhaps Mrs. 
Hareb will object to the arrangement ; it is 
: 
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I've saved a shilling because I don’t mean 

Phil to go without a valentine! ’’ 
“Oh! and what shall you buy? 

those pretty paper things ?"’ 


One of 


tine’s Day, and the shops are full of things. 
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| orders that the goods shall be forwamed 
| oarly in the morning, discharges hie bill, 
| and goes out, conscious of the significant 





smiling looks that follow him. 
lie has spent more than he can well 


‘*No!"’ with deep scorn... ‘ Of what use | afford, but thinking of Phil’s pleasure he 
Fy * | oes r Or per ig rf walks home 
are er, A I'm going to get her a crimson goes not regret thi » and valks home in a 
neck ribbon; she looks so pretty with a bit | Cheerful frame of mind. 


of colour on ber black dress. 
think she is pretty ?”’ 


** Indeed I do ; and how shall you convey 


your gift to her? By hand?”’ 
“Oh, no! It wouldn’t be half the fun if 
I did. If shall post it, and get one of the 
girls at the shop to direct it for me, then 
she'll never guess who sent it.’’ i 
So, Mrs. Hurst not objecting, they go out 
ther, and after a long and exhavstive 
serutiny of the gay shop windows Robin 
finally decides-on an establishment where 
fancy drapery is principally displayed. 
Dallas waits outside for the-boy, and, as he 
paces to and fro an unusually thoughtful 


Don't you | c 


| 


look settles on his fine, strong face. He | 


thinks of Philippa pitifully; ber brave 
struggles with poverty, her patience with 
her peor, weak mother; her ill-paid toil, 
and finally of her disappointment concern- 
ing her new gown. Then all of a sudden he 
flushes deeply, and his eyes brighten. 

** By jove! she shall have it, poor little 
girl,’’ he said to himself. ‘* It will give me 
as much pleasure to see her wear it as 
though I had come into a small fortune! ’’ 

‘““Mr. Muir,’’ said Robin’s ‘voice at his 
elbow, “I have spoken twice, and vou did 
not hear me!’’ 

‘*T am very sorry, Robin, but I have just 
remembered some. important business to 
which I must attend at once. Shall you 
mind going home alone? And have you got 
your valentine ? ’’ 

“Oh! I’m not afraid, and I’ve got the 
joliiest piece of ribbon you ever saw ! There 
was more than I had money to pay for, but 
it was a remnant, and the man let me have 
it fora shilling! It is velvet one side and 
satin the other. Phil will be pleased. But 
Mr. Muir, if you've business to do I ought 
not keep you, so I'll run off and this at 
once. Good-night, sir,’’ and so Robin turns 
away, and just for a moment Dallas stands 
irresolate. 

He has the usual masculine horror of 
entering a drapery shop, but he will not 
allow it to conquer him. Phil shall have 
her dress. But now arises the question, 
what colour and material shall be purchased? 
Then he remembered that in the discharge 
of her duties she may wear nothing but 
black, and. as the Sunday gown must even- 
tually come in for daily wear, he decides on 
black. ‘ 

Summoning up an air of ease he enters a 
large, well-lit shop, and an assistant coming 
forward, he to be. shown some dress 
materials suitable for—for quite a girl. 

‘*I have been commissionéd,’’ he says 
mendaciously, ‘‘ to purchase a dress for a 

oung lady. It must be good, and it must 
be black. As Iam quite a novice in such 
matters, perhaps you will kindly assist me 
in my choice?”’ 

**T shall be delighted, sir. Is it for even- 

wear? If so, | should recommend silk ; 
is too old.’’ 

“IT think it is for general use, and silk 
would be scarcely warm enough.’’ 

** Velveteen has a rich appearance! I 
will show you some,’’ and forthwith she 
‘produces some beautiful blue black material, 


} | soft and rich in texture, upon which Dallas 
-| instantl 


decides, and having hinted that 

he some A ape the girl —— 
a es * delica y-tinted greys. “* t 
“I don’t know, but I think quite the 
smallest you have,’’ and with her aid he 
selects three pairs of the best, and giving 


* 


post-office he sees Gordon 

to consign square small 
parcel to its keeping, and frowning a little 
he goes on his way, wondering what his 
offering is. 


Passing the 
Yhase about 


St. Valentine’s Day dawns foggy and 
dark, with a small snow falling, which 
thaws before it touches the earth; and 


Philippa looking ont says,— 

‘Oh, dear, what a horrid morning, and 
how I \pity the poor unfortunate post- 
men }"’ 

‘They are paid for all they do,’’ re- 
marks Mrs. Hurst, who is more than usually 
fretful, ‘*‘ and really I cannot see they have 
any cause for complaint.’’ 

Robin breaks in eagerly, anxious to divert 
his mother’s thoughts. 

** Philippa, 1 wonder if you'll get a valen- 
tine? I’m sure you ought, because you're 
so awfully pretty.’’ 

The girl laughs and blushes. 

** Nonsense, Robin, and I wonder who 
would be likely to send me anything? See, 
here comes the postman. Oh! what a 
pile he is leaving for pretty Miss Mason. 

tobin! Robin! he is actually coming 
here!" 

“ft told you so,’ says Robin, trium- 
phantly, and runs out into the tiny hall. 

Two packages fall through the letter box. 
One the boy recognises as his own; the 
other is a small square package, rather 
heavy, and addressed in Gordon’s familiar 
handwriting. 

** You greedy Phil, two for you, and none 
for anyone else!’’ he cries, gaily. ‘* Here 
you are! Pray make haste, and let us see 
what you have.’’ 

* Patience !’’ says Philippa, laughing and 
blushing, and all of a tremor with excite- 
ment. ‘Let us examine this first,’’ and 
tearing open the envelope she displays a 
piece of rich-coloured ribbon. Instinctively 
she knows who has sent it, but she knows, 
too, Robin will be disappointed if she taxes 
him with it. So with the orga pre- 
tences of perplexity, she holds it out 
towards him, saying, ‘‘ Robin, dear, who 
ean have been so Stina as to send this, 
and to remember crimson is my favourite 
colour? I never had a valentine I liked so 
much !’’ 

The boy looked pleased, but Mrs. Hurst 
says, fretfully,— 

** What a fuss you make over trifles. Why 
don’t you open your other present ?’’ 

Frowning a little the girl cuts the string, 
and lifting the lid Wiolave a beautiful 
watch and chain, accompanied by a slip of 
paper, on which is written, ‘‘ With my 
heart’s best love.-—GorRDON CHASK.’’ 

‘* He. intended TI should not be unmindfnl 
of the giver and his. genverosity,’’ Phil says, 
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‘As if I could or would accept 
gift from him!’’ 
ton’t see why you should not, 
here is no earthly reason.”’ 

** Don't you see, mother, [f I permit him 
to make such offerings I am tacitly aceept- 
ing him? ’”’ 

** You could not do better. He is steady, 
well to-do, of respectable birth, and it is 
not every man who would marry a girl with 
such a blot on her name as there is on 
yours. You neve? mean to return the 
watch, Philippa ?’’ 

“Indeed, yes, mother; and pray, pray 
understand I can never marry Gordon! ’’ 

Mrs. Hurst begins a lecture, in which she 
introduces sundry old proverbs, such as 
“going through a wood and picking up a 
crooked stick,’’ anda ‘‘ bird in the band 
being worth two in the bush,’’ when she is 
interrupted by an imperative knock at the 
door. 

Robin again runs out, returning this time 
with a large, white box, under which he 
staggers a little. 

**Ob! Phil, how lucky you are! Here is 
something else ; a man like a porter brought 
it! Make haste, make haste, and show us 


































































































































what you've got this time.” 

Phil eyes it doubtfully. 

** Tt is too large to be good; perhaps it is 
ab infernal macking. Oh dear! oh dear!”’ 
laughing, “I’m half afraid to open it. 
Robin, cut the string} !”’ 

And in another moment the. boy displays 
to her astonished view the rich folds of 
velvet, the delicately-tinted gloves. 

‘*My goodness, Phil, you are in Inck’s 
way! I wonder who knew you wanted a 
fresh frock? The wviting is a lady’s. Why 
don’t you speak ?”’ 

**T simply couldn't. I was so taken by 
surprise. Mother, mother, isn’t it lovely ?’”’ 

**Yes,’’ and Mr: Hurst speaks with 
animation. ‘I am glad. Phil, we will 
begin to make it to-lay ; the linings won’t 
eost much> After all, it is a good thing 
Mr, Denman wished you to extend your 
holiday.’’ 

**Robin, we'll go to church together on 
Sunday morning, and I shall use this lovely 
ribbon to brighten 1p my hat. How dread- 
fully imposing I shall feel!’’ and she exe- 
cutes a wild dance round the room. ‘I've 
no seruple in accepting it, as it comes from 
one of my own sex; I wonder if little 
Miss Rose is my iairy god-mother? She 
is a nice old lady, and always good to 
me!’ 

**She has a greai; deal of money,”’ sup- 
plements Mrs. Hurst. 

This evening Robin takes tea with his 
new friend, and tells him freely all that 
has happened to Philippa to-day, and 
Dallas listens demurely, yet with a spice 
of mischief in his eyes, until the boy tells 
him of Gordon's gifts. Then he asks ab- 
ruptly,— 

**Is there any engagement between your. 
sister and Mr. Chase? ’’ 

**Oh, no! and Phil vows she will- not 
keep his valentine, and mother is angry 
‘with her because of it. You see, mother is 
afraid she may marry 2 poor man, and have 
to work hard for a living, as she has déne 
since father——’’ 

‘Since your father died,’’ Dallas says, 
gently and pitifwly; but the boy looks up 
quickly with a flash of shame on his delicate 
face, and a suspicious moisture in his bright, 
blue eyes. 

*“T think, Mr. Muir,*you ought to know 
the truth, because you have been so very 
good to me. My father is not dead; he 
ran away from us three years ago.”’ 

Dallas’ is startled, but he says, 
fully,— 

** Do not tell me any more, my boy ; it is 
too sad for you,” 





piti- 





——— 


“JT would rather ‘you heard it from me,”’ 
naively, ‘‘and then you will never hurt 
mother or Phil By speaking of him. He 
took to ecards and drink, and lost all his 
business (we used to be well-to-do once), 
and then he went to work for Mr. Pamplin, 
the brewer, and—-and he embezzled two 
hundred pounds, and had to go away, or 
he would have been sent to gaol.”’ 

** Poor boy! poor boy !,’’ 

** Oh, I don’t care so much for myself as 
for Phil. She suffered awfully at the time, 
and does now, although she never lets us 
see it. There's no one like Phil,’’ and then 
he proceeds to tell his companion of the 
girl’s wonderful valentine, which they are 
almost certain comes from Miss Rose, and 
how busy Philippa is making the new gown, 
so that they may go to church together on 
the Sunday. ; 

*“*I wish you would let me form one of 
your party, Robin.’’ 

*“Oh, we should be glad. It would be 
such a treat. for us. Do come! ”’ 

In the meanwhile Gordon has arrived, 
and casting a swift glance at Phil, takes 
his seat as near as possible to her. She 
barely notices his entrance, and keeping 
her eyes bent persistently upon her work, 
sews &s though her very life depended on it. 

** How busy you are, Philippa? Have you 
nothing to say ?”’ 

* Not a word to throw at adog!”’ she 
quotes in a eold voice. ‘I find if I talk 
much my work suffers! ’’ 

‘‘ Then for pity’s sake put it away. You 
have three days before you in which to 
finish it. I want to hear what the fates 
have done for youto-day. Have they been 
kind ?”’ 

‘*Too kind,’’ briefly, and then to her 
alarm Mrs. Hurst quietly slips from the 
room. 

** Phil, did you get my gift ? 
why are you not wearing it? ’’ 

She lifts her dark eyes to the fair, weak 
face. 

‘* Mr, Chase, Lam sorry you should have 
sent me so costly a present, and, forgive 
me, I cannot accept so much from you! ”’ 

‘* Under certain circumstances you might 
accept more. You know, Phil, how dearly 
lL love you, how anxious I am to make you 
my wife... I have tried hard to tell you all 
you are to me many, many times, but I have 
always failed. Dear, if you would but 
listen to me you should never have a care 
or a want; and I am able to: provide 
liberally for your mother and the boys.’’ 

“You are very good,’’ she answers, 
unsteadily, ‘* but you ought to know I am 
not to be bribed to consent; and not even 
for my dear ones’ sakes will I marry a man 
I do not love—and—pardon ‘me—eannot 
esteem, Please take back your present. 
It was kindly meant, but I cannot forget 
what I owe to myself——’”’ 

** Do you forget,’ he interrupts quickly, 
‘that 1 am able and willing to refund the 
money your father embezzled to Pamplin ? 
That until it is paid to the uttermost farth- 
ing he never can return to Merton ?’’ 

* J forget nothing ; and although I sorrow 
and suffer for my father’s sin I will not 
believe it my duty to save him from the 
consequences of it by spoiling all my life. 
You are not generous to urge this so per- 
sistently upon me? ’’ 

She still tenders him the little box, stil) 
meets his angry gaze with calm and steady 
eyes. In a sudden excess of passion he 
eries,— ? 

You will be sorry for this, you will be 
sorry !’’ and strikes down her hand vio- 
lently. The watch lies shivering af her 
feet, and the 1d weak wretch, recalled to 
his senses, cries,— 

‘* Forgive me, Phil, forgive me! I was 
heside nryself |’? 


And, if so, 


wish ! 
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Stonily she points to the broken bauble. 
**Takelit wp and go!” shé says in a hard 

voice. ‘Although a felon's daughter I am 

yet unused to insuli! ’’ 

And like a chidden child he obeys her, 
and she stands watching him until the door 
has closed_upon him, 















CHAPTER. IIL. 

Tae following Sunday Phil, in an irre- 
proachably fitting dress, with the,neatest of 
gloves, and a hat brightened by Robin's 
timely gift, comes downstairs to find Dallas 
and the boy waiting her. 

“Oh!’’ cries Rebin, -*‘how jolly you 
look! Inever was so proud of you in all 
my life! ’’ and he squeezes one little hand 
laid so lovingly on his arm. “Mr. Muir, 
did you ever see anyone look nicer? ’’ 

“Ob, hush!’’ says Phil, laughing and 
blushing, ‘‘ yon will make me quite a vain 
young woman; and you should remémber, 
Robin, all people do not see with your eyes. 
So you have quite decided to go with us to 
ehureh, Mr. Muir ?’’ : 

“Tf you will allow me. ‘Your brother 
says the service is good, the singing excel- 
lent, and if you will take pity on my loneli- 
ness and allow me to accompany you I shall 
be only too grateful! ”’ 

‘*Come!’’ she answers, with a smile, and 
they pass out into the keen, frosty air. 

How pretty she is! What a little lady 
she looks, with her dainty face and slim, 
young figure—richly clad for once! Dallas 
finds himself regarding her With very 
honest and open admiration; and when he 
stands beside her in the grand old church, 
listening to her sweet, pure voice chanting 
the old familiar chants, his heart beats 
faster than it has ever done in all his 
twenty-six years. 

Gordon Chase is there, too, looking 

gloomy and savage; but Philippa does not 
seem to see him. All her thoughts are 
occupied by the musie and the very eloquent 
sermon which follows. 
, It is not until they are leaving the church 
that she becomes aware of his closé proxi- 
mity ; and _ Dallas, to whom the story of the 
watch is known, regards her curiously. 

From throat to brow spreads the decp 
erimson flush, and her whole manner is 
slightly confused as she returns Gordon’s 
greeting. For once he will not be shaken 
off, and, to her disgust, she is campelled to 
introdace him to the secretary. - ‘ 

The next moment she finds herself walk- 
ing beside him, with Dallas and Robin a 
little in advance. : ' 

‘* Philippa,’’ the young man says, meekly, 
“why are you so angry with me? Did I 
commit an unpardonable sin. when I ‘sent 
you that valentine ?’?=* 

‘*] wish you would not refer to it!’’ she 
answers, <istressfully.. ‘Why can’t you 
be content to vemain friends? I should - 
like you in sich a relationship, but-— 
but, Gordon, I cannot think of you as you 

“Won't you try? Upon my soul, Phil, 
you never should have an ungratified wish. 
I would refuse you nothing ; 1 would submit 
my will to you in ali things.’’ ; 

She makes a swift gesture indicative of 
seorn, but her voice is calm and even kind 
when she answérs,— 1 

*« Please say no morei The-picture you 
paint is not a pleasant one to me. As 
your wife I-should. develop into a terma- 
gant, and holding you in-such low esteem 
should at length come to despise you 
utterly |’. 

‘* You do not spare me,”’ he says, bitterly. 
‘¢T suppose you prefer a bully and a tyrant 
to one whose only pleasure is to serve 
you! If such is the ease, I am indeed for- 
bidden to hope. Oh, Phil! Phil! and J love 
yon so! "” . ; 
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Her glorious dark eyes soften,’the sweet 

lips quiver & nfoment, then she says, 

earnestly ,-~— r nat 
“JT am very, very sorry, Gordon. I would 


answer you differently if I could, for my 


mother’s and the children’s sake—but it is 
beyond me.”’ * 

‘You are taken by the first strange 
face you meet! You are putting that fellow 
Muir in the place which should be mine,”’ 
he begins. Then the look on her face 
silences him. 

‘“‘You have said more than enough! ’’ 
Then, lifting her voice, ‘‘ Robin, please 
wait for me,’’ and so, with scant ceremony, 
leaves him. 

But she looks so perturbed, is so flushed 
ant ill-at-case, that it is not hard for Dallas 
to guess something of what has transpired 
between the young couple, and he endea- 
yours to divert her thoughts by chatting 
on common-place subjects until they reach 
home. Bat she does not regain her ordinary 
manner until the evening. 

The following day she returns to her un- 
congenial work; to the long hours of 
drudgery, such as none but those who have 
experienced it éan understand ; but in all 
through all, she'is cheered by a new, 
sweet joy which cannot betaken from her. 

The nights are still dark, and she dreads 
the long walk home when the shop is closed. 
She is far too pretty to go through the streets 
unmolested, so that when, one evening, she 
finds Dallas waiting her, she is unfeignedly 
glad, . ' 
~ Ror onee in his ‘life he has lost his usual 
sang-froid as he comes furward to greet 
her. 

** J—T found myself in this vicinity, Miss 
Hurst,”’ he says; **and remembering what 
a long walk you had before you, ventured 
to wait.for you. I hope you do not consider 
me presumptuous ?”’ 

‘*1 think you are very kind,’’ she answers, 
in a voice less steady than usual. ‘I have 
a horror of the streets after dark, although 
1 do not worry mother by confessing so to 
her. She has too much to bear already.” 

‘‘ You think of everyone but yourself,”’ 
he says, with a touch of indignation. ‘‘ You 
poor little soul, don’t you ever feel the need 
of eare and protection ?”’ 

* “T must nét think of such. things,’’ hur- 
riedly. ‘I must learn to stand alone,’ and 
he speaks no more on the subject then, 
fecling he is on dangerous ground ; but all 
his heart is torn with pity for this young, 
brave soul, fighting the bitter battle with 
the world, facing poverty and sorrow with 
a smiling front. Poor little girl! Poor 
little Phil ” 

After this it is no uncommon event for 
Dallas to. meet her, and -her companions 
begin to tease her about her new lover. 
Gordon reproathes her, and, to make matters 
worse, Mrs. Hurst one night speaks to her 
openly on the subject. 

* Philippa,’’ she says, querulousty, * you 
are making hayoe of your life 1” 

‘* Mother !’" in a startled tone. ‘‘ What 
do you mean? What have I done ?” 

“ You have done nothing yet that cannot 
be remedied, but you are spoiling all your 
prospects’ by your flirtation with Mr, 
Muir {” 

The girl’s sweet face fluslies and pales 
alternately ; her dark eyes will not meet 
her mother’s as she says— 

* Dear, you must explain. Oh! I did not 
think you would believe me guilty of any- 
thing so vulgar as‘flirtation | "’ 

‘*T would rather know you were flirting 
than in earnest,” Mrs. Hurst says, sharply. 
“It would be simply madness to think 
seriously of Mr, Muir.” 

** Mother! mother ! ’’ entreatingly, ‘‘ why 
do you say such{things{to me ?”’ 

“Because 1 am afraid for you, Phil, 
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Mr. ‘Muir is only an obscure secretary, 
with an income hardly sufficient for his own 
wants. lt would be impossible for him to 
support a wife decently.”’ 

Philippa sews on in silenee, and Mrs. 
Hurst, taking up her parable, continues—— 
**You onght to know there is no erim 
like poverty, no evi) under the sun so much 
condemned. You had better be wicked than 
oor, according to the world’s logie. Oh, 
hil, can’t you think of Gordon? I should 
be so happy to hear you were promised to 
him.** 

With a passionate gesture the girl flings 
her work aside, and kneeling with her face 
on her mother’s lap, says brokenly—- 

** Darling mother! You wonld not break 
my heart? You would not willingly give 
me to a man I neither love nor respect ? 
Oh; let. me.stay with you,love you, work 
for you, but never foree me into a marriage 
T ean regard with nothing but loathing | ”’ 

“You are the most unreasonable girl I 
ever knew !"’ Mrs. Hurst saysangrily. ‘1 
wonder how you dare presume to despise 
Gordon! He is a better match than you 
could hope for, under the existing cireum- 
stanees, and but for Dallas Muir I believe 
you would have listened to him,’’ 
> The colour flames high in the young girl's 

ace. 

** Mother, you shonld not say such crue! 
things to me. Under no circumstances could 
I listen to Mr. Chase ! Please let us consider 
the subject closed,’’ and with that she 
rises, and begins once more to sew rapidly. 

So the months slip by until June comes, 
and then one_day Dallas meets her on the 
stairs. 

‘Tt is so rarely I see you now,” he says, 
“and I have been ‘anxious to tell you of a 
change in my plans. Lord Sourby leaves 
England on Thursday, and I go with him.”’ 

Her face isywhite as snow, her eyes will 
not meet his, 

‘This is rather sudden, is it not?’’ she 
questions in an uncertain voice. 

‘IT have known it for-a week, but have 
had no chance of telling you,’’ he answers. 
** Of course T shall keep the rooms on,”’ (he 
eamot bear the idea of another lodger 
filling his place, walking and talking with 
Philippa), *‘and I shail he away until the 
sixth of co org We are going to do 
France and Italy.’’ 

*¢T—I hope—you will have a good voyage 
—and enjoyTyourself greatly——Mr. Muir,”’ 
the girl says, tremulously. ‘It will be a 
pleasant change for you.”’ 

He longs to eatch her in his arms, to tell 
her all this parting means for him! But he 
is 80 poor, 80 poor ! and she’is the mainstay 
of her little family. So he says, rather 
confusedly,-— 

“You will not quite forget me, Miss 
Hurst? You will keep a little kindly 
remembrance in your heart for a lonely 
wretch ?”’ 

“You have been very good to me,’’ 
simply ; * and T shall not forget vou.’’ 

Oh, if he would only go away before she 
betrays herself! If only he wonld have 
merey on her bruised and bieeding heart ! 
But he stil! stands before her, and she must 
hear this interview as best she may. 

*“T have already told Mrs. Hurst of the 
change in my arrangements ; and, upon my 
word, I believe she is glad to be rid of me,’’ 
laughing bitterly. ‘‘I wonder if T shall 
eome back and find you engaged to that 
weak, handsome, well-to-do Chase ?”’ 

‘*No, no,’”? more fervently than she has 
any idea of speaking. ‘‘ That will never 
be ” 


He leans a little nearer. - 
“This is Tuesday. In two days T shall 





be gone. Who can tell how we shall meet 
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never marry a poor man, Surely you have again, or if, indeed, we shall ever. stand 
seen enough of the evils of poverty, and | face to face again? { would like to think 


We parted friends—the dearest and best 
of ‘friends. I would like to earry away 
with me some*token t through these 
three weary months 1 shall not be fo 
gotten. Philippa! -~ Philippa!-—--do you 
think—I might kiss you ?’ 
Oh, the lovely colour which floods cheek 
and brow, the trembling joy which possesses 
her whole soul. She cannot speak, hardly 
can she breathe, and Dallas, a sudden 
rapture, stooping kisses her sweet lps 
once; but when he would speak a door 
below opens and Mrs. Hurst’s voice says 
impatiently,— 
** Phil, why are you so long? If you cant 
not find the calico please say so,’’ and 
like a guilty thing the girl wresis herself 
from her Jover and flies downstairs—and 
that is their good-bye. 
July, August and September pass, bunt 
still Dallas does not return; and Phil's 
courage begins to fail her, when a letter 
comes fron him to Mrs, Hurst, in which 
he says,— 
“My Drar Mrs. Herst,—I regret to 
say I shall not return to Merton until the 
thirtieth of November. Lord Sourby has 
decided to go on to Algiers. But you will 
please keep the rooms for me (I enclose 
cheque for rent, &¢,); and pray assure 
Miss Philippa she is at perfect liberty to 
use my small library, Tt shall be pleased 
to tliink she is doing so. May I ask you, 
too, to convey my regrets to her that I 
vas unable to wish her good-bye. I shall 
have most wonderful stories to tell Robin 
when I return,--And now, with best 
wishes for all, believe me, dear Mrs. Hurst, 
yours very sincerely, 

*“*Dartas Mvuir.’”’ 
“Wis mention of her, casual as it was, 
cheers the girl’s drooping spirits. But, 
oh! what a weary while she must wait 
before she sees his face again and hears 
the well-known tones of that daar voice. 

There is much to trouble her now. Mrs. 
Hurst is daily pressing Gordon's suit upon 
her. Her father has written for money, 
saying he is in absolute want; and, worse 
still, Robiu—her darling Robin—is very far 
from well. 

He complains of a continual pain in his 
side, and his fcough is so violent that Phil, 
lying awake at night listening to it, shud- 
ders and prays in her heart that Heaven 
will spare her this young life. 

She loves him so! she loves him so! and 
daily the hectie colour brightens on his 
hollow cheeks, and his eyes shine with un~ 
hatural brillianey. 

* Cannot you send him to Bournemouth ? 
the doctor asks; and with an expressive 
glance at Philippa Mrs. Hurst says,— 

‘Under the circumstances, no. I would 
sacrifice anything to do so.”’ 

‘* Never mind, mother,’’ says Robin, 
cheerfally, “‘I shall be all right in the 
spring.’”’ 

In the spring! Ob, poor boy! poor hoy ! 


ad 


CHAPTER. IV. 


It is the thirtieth of November, and as 
Philippa steps out into the foggy, heavy 
air she gives a little shiver of disgust; it 
is a long walk to her home, ard already she 
is tired. 

Things have been particularly trying to- 
day, and she has been far from well; but 
she is not a girl to brood long over her own 
misfortunes, and so begins to walk briskly 
in the homeward direction. 

Not another line has reached them from 
Dallas, and she is not at all hopeful that he 
will return to-day. Her heart is very heavy 
within her, and she wonders miserably if, 





after all, he had been playing with her, if 
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indeed his farewell kiss had been the out- 
come of pitying contempt. 

With her eyes cast down she is quite 
unconscious that he is approaching her in 
an opposite direction, or that a figure with 

shambling gait is following her uncertainly. 

And just as Dallas draws nearer the second 

figure hurries forward, a large strong hand 

is laid upon her shoulder, and a suave voice 
says, softly— 
Philippa!” 
With a low ery she falls back against the 
wall, and under the gaslight her face shows 
white and horror-stricken. With a bound 
Dallas is beside her, but the word she 
utters stays the blow he is too ready to 
inflict. 

‘** Father! 
indeed !”’ 

That abject, cringing wretch Philippa’s 
father! Oh, it is impossible ! 

** Miss Hurst,’’ the young man says, ‘‘ can 
I do nothing to help you?”’ 

With a passionate gesture of shame and 
humiliation, she covers her eyes. 

“Nothing, Mr. Muir—nothing. I—I am 
only a little astonished to see my father. 
He has been so long away, but-—but my 
mother will be pleased.’’ 

All the while Rdwin Hurst watches the 

young couple intentively, though furtively, 
He is aman who might be ealled handsome 
but for the sensual month and shifty eyes ; 
and he has the manner of a gentleman-- 
when he chooses. 

Now he turns to Dallas, and lifting his 
shabby hat courteously says— 

“J am afraid I must introduce myself, as 
my sudden appearance has quite startled 
my daughter. The fact is, through mis- 
fortune, I have been compelled to leave my 
family for many months——”’ 

And suddenly Philippa breaks in. 

‘*This is my father, Mr. Muir. Father, 
this gentleman is our lodger, Mr. Dallas 
Muir. Now, for pity’s sake, let us get 
home. Pull your hat low over your eyes ; 
there are many who will recognise you,’’ 
and with a craven air the man obeys her. 

Phil takes them by a very circuitous route, 
through bye-ways and lanes, until at last 
they reach her home; then she goes before 
them to prepare her mother for her father’s 
coming. Mrs. Hurst and Robin are sitting 
together, and the latter, seeing Phil’s pale 
agitated face, rises hurriedly, saying,— 

** Oh! what has happened ? How frightened 
you look! And do you know Mr. Muir is 
back again ?’ 

“TI know,” drearily. ‘‘ Robin, mother, 
he bas returned—father !- He is outside }’’ 

And while Robin shrinks back the wife 
eries out wildly, gladiy,— 

** Edwin!’ and in a moment she has her 
arms about her husband's neck and is kiss- 
ing him, weeping on his breast, and mur- 
muring loving words he is so far from 
desiring or deserving. Robin sits with 
covered face; he remembers too well the 
life they led \\ before father went away,’ 
but Phil steals into the little hall, and Jean- 
ing hev face upon the cold, damp wall, tries 
to meet, the terrible future bravely. 

Tt is thus Dallas finds her. 

‘* Miss Hurst! Philippa, is there nothing 
IT can do for you? Believe me, my heart 
aches for you; I know so well what you are 
suffering——"’ 

‘* Go away,’’ she says, in a choked voice, 

* your pity kills me !”’ 

** How can I leave you thus ?’’ urgently. 
bs Hoa aven knows if I can help you I will!’’ 

‘You are very good! but the only way 
in which you can he Ip us ig to keep silence 
about his return. Oh! do not blame me over- 
much when I say that his face is the last 
face I desired to see. I must speak or go 
mad! He has blighted our lives, lived on 


you here! Oh! this is madness 


prmemeormmemserans 





robbed us in his adversity. 


us with shame, made us a byword 


night, and here he must lie hidden unti 


alone,’”’ begins Dallas, 
ful voice close by says,— 

*‘Phil, dear, mother 
please 
that Mr. Muir has all he requires.’’ 

‘“‘T want nothing, thank you,’’ 
answers, quickly. 
Miss Hurst. 
have to hear and to tell,”’ 


— 


says, ‘ will 


for Edwin Hurst's future benefit. 
enough for his own wants. 


night. 
the shop, for she either contrives to elude 


with one of the girls. 
sweet, dainty face is growing very thin and 
pale, that in the dark 
heavy shadows, and the tender mouth has 
a downward, sorrowful curve. 

Since his return home Edwin Hurst has 
lain a-close prisoner, only venturing after 
dark into the large, high-walled garden, 
and he is particularly carefni not. to be seen 
of the lodger. Gordon Chase is a frequent 
visitor, but Hurst avoids him scrupulously, 
taking refuge in_an adjoining room, and 
an uncomfortable air of mystery pervades 
the whole house. 

One day, late in December, Dallas comes 
upen Robin seated on the stairs just out- 
side his door, and, in surprise, asks,— 
‘“Why are you here, my boy? Why do 
you never come up to tea now ?’ 
‘“* Father is afraid I should tell you too 
much of our affairs,’’ the boy answers, 
lifting a pinched face, and great star-like 
eyes to the young man’s, ‘‘But I miss 
our comfortable talks; and so, often when 
you do not guess it, I sit here and listen to 
you moving about, and wish I were with 
‘on.”’ 
are Come ia now !’’ authoritatively. ‘‘ Why, 
Robin lad, what haye they heen doing te 
you?”’ 
A faint sinile crosses the pale young lips ! 
**Oh, I’m all right, thank you, Mr. Muir; 
but I worry abont things, and my cough is 
just a little troublesome. Then Phil isn’t 
the same at all. She does not laugh or sing 
any more, although she is kinder than ever 
te me. Oh, Mr. Muir, our Phil is an 
angel !’’ 
**1 believe she deserves all your love sia 
all your praise !’’ warmly. 
“Oh, indeed, yes, and more 
nailer: bet & ou the Tat tee 
about me, Mr:Muir, if you see her, will 
you convince her, somehow, that I afm not 
ill—only a trifle tired and worried ?’’ and 
he sits sanying and unclasping the poor 
frail fingers which shall vever toil a 
never grow old. The young man’s heart 
aches for him, and his voice is very gentlo 
as he makes answer— 
“‘Trarely see your sister now. Robin. 
She seems to avoid me.’ 
‘Oh, no, no! she thinks so rong: for bm 
Why, T asked her one day if she liked you 
as well as Gordon, and she looked at me, 
half-langhing and half-vexed, then she 


said——”’ 


“Well, Robin, what did she say?” as 





our labour, neglected us in prosperity, 


the boy pauses a moment, 


A TANCE re roe 


He has foo! 
and a 
reproach to our friends, and yet my mother 
would sacrifice any aud al! of us for his good. 
He has stolen back under shelter of the 


** Philippa, you shall not bear this burden 
when Robin’s tear- 


you 
get father’s supper ready, and see 


Dallas 
“Go to your father, 
Doubtless there is much -you 
and so he goes 
to his room, his heart aching for this poor, 
young thing, his brain full of futile plans 
Money 
be cannot give, seeing he has scarcely 


To his dismay Phil avoids him from to- 
It is vain to wait her egréss from 


him, or protects herself by walking home 
He sees, too, the 


eyes there are 
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‘*] was trying to rethember her. exact 
words. JT have them now. . Phil said, 
‘Gordon Chase is not to-he named in the 
sane breath as Mr. Muir; he (meaning 

you), is the stuff heroes are made of.’ ”’ 


L Dallas finshed uncomfortably, but Robin 





we can furnish sufficient funds for his | ji, jntent upon the fire, 80 he says 
escape. He dure not appear in the open lightly— Maing 
oo hy Neue mh i nat Prac *“*T.am proad to have won Miss Hurst's 

J enough ? at more am called on to good opinion, although, indeed, she flattors 
hear?’’ 


me too highly. Now, draw up to the table, 
and let as discuss these excellent, mufiins 
before they get cold. By the way, has your 
mother called in a doctor to you?” - 

‘*Oh, yes, more than a week ago, and he 
says I onght to go away for a time to 
Bournemoath ov Hastings ;- but-we-eannot 
afford it, and the spring will soon be here, 
and I shall pick up my strength! ”’ 

Dallas very much doubts that. Itis plain 
to him that death has already set his seal 
on the fair young biow, that the pure young 
life is drifting—drifting towards the un- 
known shore, and he determines to speak to 
Philippa about the boy. And whilst they 
sit chatting in a desultory fashion the girl 
is below with her mother and Gordon. She 
is very white, and the young face is sterner, 
harder, than it should be .as she listens to 
ber mother’s words. 

** Philippa, in your selfishness you will 
not see that Robin is daily wasting away, 
that only residerice in some warmer place 
ean save him, and yet you will not streteh 
out yoor hand to do this. You think only 
of your own wishes !'’ 

‘t Mother,’’ the girl eries in piteous en- 
treaty, ** don’t I know that he is very, very 
ill? And would not I give my heart's blood 
to save him? Oh! I would not seem. to 
praise myself, but do I not b you weekly 
the. whole of my scanty earnings? What 
more can I do?”’ 

Then Gordon speaks. 

‘* Philippa, if you will only marry me all 
your troubles and hardships shall be at an 
end!’ From the day I haye your promise 
Robin’s futare comfort will be assured. I 
will deny you nothing, and 1 will love him 
for your-seke—for your sake hold bim dear 
as a brother."’ 

She looks from one to the other wildly, 
clasping and uaclasping her hands in a 
feverish way. 

* You urge me too sorely. You have no 
pity on me,”’ she says under her breath. 
** Will you lay pale all 
would you have, Gordon se? A wife 
who despises you, who shrinks from xf 00 
mere toueh; who thinks how goodly he 
life might have been but for you? Heaven 
help me! if it is my duty to marry y 
then indeed am I wreiched beyond at 
women |”’ 

The handsome, weak face, fl 

‘*You know how to hurt, Philippa, and 
you are not saving of your power; but I 
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it is Phil who enters. She carries no 
light, but she finds her way easily to his 
side, and dropping on her knees throws 
her arms about him, drawing his curly 
head down upon her breast. 

“*Robin,’’ she whispers, ‘‘are you in 
pain now? Are you so very, very ill, my 
darling ?”’ 

‘*No, no,’ Phil dear! Don't you worry. 
J shall be all right in the spring.”’ 

‘Bat it is so long until then, my dear 
one; and you have many, many cold days 
to suffer before it comes, Robin. Robin 
dear, would you like to .go away?” and 
then it flashés on the boy what she means. 

Just a moment he hesitates. He is so 
young and life so sweet; but the strong, 
heroic soul of the girl has its reflection 
in his, and almost before she can notice 
that pause he says eraphatically,— 

‘No, I shonld not, Phil. i am always 
happier at home, and I cannot think what 
I shoulda do without you.”’ 

She gives a quick breath of relief which 
does not escape him, but says, quietly,— 

‘* Think again, my darling boy. If you 
would like to go we can be together.”’ 

He cannot see her face, but he knows it 
is wet with bitter tears, and he answers, 
bravely,— 

‘** You mean, Phil, if you marry Gordon he 
will take us both away? He is a mean sneak 
to try to bribe you, and we won't have any 
of his benefits! Phil, deat, do you—-do you 
like him ?”’ ; 

A quick, convulsive shudder answers the 
question. : 

“ Well, then, old lady, we won't talk of 
such tionsense again. Oh, I've had such a 
happy evening with Mr. Muir, and he spoke 
so nieely of you. Isn’t it a pity he is not 
rich; and that he does not want to marry 
you ?”” 

Bat Philippa makes no answer; only a 
little later, when she rises toe go, she 


says,— 

** Robin, dear, if yon should change your 
mind do not hesitate to tell me. Oh! 
brother! brothér! there are so few to love 
tne—I cannot spare you !’’ 

Long after she has gone the boy lies pon- 
dering ‘over her words ‘‘{i cannot spare 
you.”’ Is he, then, so very il! that she fears 
for his life? Oh, he is too young, too young 
to die! Anything is better than death ; 
and supposing Phil married Gordon she 


would soon learn to be happy with him, and’ 


he (Robin) would grow strong and well 
again, and labour all his life to repay her 
for her goodness, Then, in a sudden access 
of self-seorn and hate, the poor boy hides 
his face in his pillows, praying for strength 
to combat his desires and courage to face 
the ond. 

The next. morning when Philippa has Ieft 
the house behind she hears hasty steps, and 
all the blood rushes from her heart to thtont, 
and cheek, and brow as she recognises them. 
In an instant they have reached her, and « 

n voice is saying,— 

°  Huarst—Philippa, will you never 
speak to me again? "’ 

_What.a pitifal face it is that turns upon 
him. . How the white lips quiver in a vain 
attempt at ca In silence she offers 
her , ich he, clasping, does. not 


oy decay k to yaa about Robin. Do 
you tealive birt very 111 ly is?”’ 

The moment. he hate himself for 
his ineautious words. 


white, and the deep eyes are full of 


bi I kaew, . she says, wider. hit bewatt, 
ny aks my, heart to see change 
him, But I—what can Ido? Dr, Marflect 


orders, him away, bat we. ae poor, anil 


ordans " 
ia > way can E obtain 


neces- 


The girl is deadly | 


** You mean you can do this by marrying | 
Gordon Chase ? Is it not so, Philippa? ”’ 

** Yes,’’ drearily ; ‘‘ and sometimes I think 
it is my duty to do so. And always my 
heart cries out to me to save my brother 
—he is so dear to me, so dear!”’ 

“And does he wish it?”’ 
uncertain voice. 

** No, oh no! Robin is always unselfish.’’ 

‘* It cannot be your duty to marry a man | 
you despise, even to save your brother, 
Philippa, hope on a little while. Give ime 
time to think over this wnhappy state 
of affairs. Perhaps 1 shal! find a way 
out of the tangle; and, remember, in 
all your troubles, in all your anxieties, 
Il am your friend, and that you cannot 
sorrow alone.”’ 


in a hoarse, 





CHAPTER V. 

JANUARY comes and finds Robin no better, 
but rather worse, and Edwin Hurst, weary 
of his enforced seclusion, grows more and 
more irritable and morose-——more difficult 
to please. 

It is very hard now to make both ends 
meet, harder even than Dallas imagines, and 
he has no idea how cruel Philippa’s life is. 
He rarely sees her, and so perhaps when 
they do meet he notices the change in her 
more quickly than another might; and 
Gordon coming and going urges his suit 
persistently. 

Mrs. Hurst says nothing now either for 
or against him, ** but her father urged her 
sair, and lookit in her eyes till her heart 
was like to break,’’ and daily, Robin is 
wasting away. 

Then one night Gordon meets her, and 
there is a great light of triumph in his 
blue eyes, an exultant smile about the weak 
mouth, 

‘* Phil, | ventured to wait for you because 
I have something of importance to tell you. 
To-day Il went to yours at an unexpected 
hour, and suddenly learnt the reason for 
your and your mother's evident discomfiture 
during my recent visits. I discovered 
that your father is in hiding _in his own 
home.”’ 

“ Well,”’ she says, forcing the pale lips to 
frame that one word steadily. 

“it is not well. It is simply madness for 
him to remain here, every day running the 
risk of detection. Why, if I chose to speak 
Pamplin would have him arrested without 
delay, and without compunction.”’ 

os Bat you woald not do it ?’’ Oh, Gordon, 
the shame, of it would break my mother’s 
heart! "’ and in an access of dreadful fear 
she lays one thin hand on his arm, looking 
into. his face with agonised entreaty. 

** You know I would rather die than hurt 
you, passionately ; ‘* but I am only mortal, 
and if I keep your secret and assist your 
father out of this difficulty I want. my 
reward. You know well what that must be, 
Philippa?” 

_ She falls a little from him, growing whiter 
and wilder of face. 

“Have mercy upon me! Already my 
strength is taxed to the utmost. Oh, you 
are too young to be wholly without com- 
passion! Pity me now, and do not ask this 
thing of me!” 

“No man is unselfish where he loyes!” 
sullenly. ‘‘I have named my price!”’ 

‘It is one L am not prepared to pay. 
You are less than man to demand it!’’ and 
she would leave him, but he is too quick 
for her. 

** Phil, ever since I first spoke of love to 
you, more than two years ago, you have 
flouted and scorned me, made me the butt 
of your derision and merriment, and I have 
borne all this uncomplainingly—have clung 
to you ip and through all. But even a 
‘worm Will turn; and stung by the con- 





last February, L swore you should be my 
wife with or without your will. My day 


has come, and T can demand my own terms. 
Give me your promise to marry me on St. 
Valentine’s day, and I will not only square 
matters with Pamplin, but Robin shall go 
with us on ovr honeymoon tour. Our 


home shall be his, and | secure the 
best medical advice possible for him. | 
you refuse, you know the alternative!’ 

She looks at him in great fear 
trembling. Instinctively she recognises 
the obstinacy of a weak nature; but she 
has always been able to rule him, to sway 
his thoughts and feelings, and so now sh« 
tries her old power upon him. 

**Gordon | "’ she entreats, in her softest 
voice, ‘* you say you love me, and indeed 


I believe you do; and does not love 
desire the happiness and welfare of its 
object? Yes, yes; and I cannot think yor 


would willingly doom me to a life of misery. 
I appeal now to your generosity, your 
manhood, to keep our wretched secre 
and to let me go free. I shall thank you, 
bless you all my days. I will try to serve 
you \ anything you may desire.”’ 
Continued on page 568 of this number. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 
A LAST LOOK AT THE ROSY WEST. 

The winter passed happily enough for ail 
the dramatis persone in our little life 
drama. 

Yo Horace and Lilian it broaght unalloyed 
joy, to Sir Richard Freemantle peace and 
contentment; while Adelja strove to enjoy 
the good things left to her, and to shut out 
from her mind that ever painfnl theme, 
Cecil Egerton, and her love for him. 

It was not an easy task. 

Nay, it was an impossible one, but she 
hid her sufferings even from her dearest 
friends, and they thought her happy. 

it was only when she was alone that her 
heurt-wedriness would at times ovércome 
her, and break down the prond spirit which 
so bravely enabled her to hide her sorrow 
from an unsympathetic world, and sympa- 
thetic friends alike. 

Lord Carruthers had been travelling from 
place to place, and visiting among his kins- 
folk and acquaintance, and everywhere the 
mab whom Adela had rejected was a wel- 
come guest and favourite. 

To say he had ceased to care for her 
would be erronedtis, but he thought of her 
now with no hope—as a being beyond his 
reach. 

He no longer intermingled her life with 
his in imayination, and was one step wpon 
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Bob Lake was going into the church, 
heing “‘ the fool of the family,’”’ as Scamp 
Thorndyke had told Cecil Egerton up in the 
old walnut tree years before ; and he ‘was 
now very good-naturedly doing the office 
work in his father’s business, which usually 
fell to Horace’s share, 

He had a hero worship for his elder 
brother, and would have done even a more 
unpleasant thing for his benefit. 

Tom, the youngest of the family, was now 
at Sandhurst, an embryo officer, and in his 
cadet state was eagerly longing for his 
commission, and greater independence. 

Lady Lynestone truly sorrowed for the 
kind old man who had done so mach for her, 
but it was not a sorrow without hope. 

Friends had quickly rallied around her, 
and now, no longer tied by her wifely 
daties to the side of her invalid husband, 
she mixed in a quict way in the society of 
her acquaintances, daily becoming more 
admired and sought after, 

Sir Richard and his household, in the 
shape of, Adela and Lilian, had called upon 
the gentle widow, and a warm affection 
sprung up between the three ladies ; but it 
was from Sir Richard's lips that Lady 
Lynestone learnt that her late lord’s 
nephew and Adela’s father had been elose 
friends—a fact which drew her still nearer 
to the girl. ' 

Bué-strange to say Major Egerton was 
never spoken of between them. 

Perhaps with some subtle insight into 
that mysterious thing, a woman's heart, the 
young widow guessed that there was a plaee 
in that of her new-made friend, Adela, a 
holiest of holies, into which none. were in- 
vited to enter, and that the image there 
enshrined was Cecil Egerton’s, 

True it is that after the few first chance 
mentions of his name, she avoided it, or 
spoke of him with averted eyes, lest she 
should seem to watch the sad white face of 
the listener. 

She told Cecil, in one of her letters, that 
she had made Adela’s acquaintance, and 
how much she liked hor; but her communi- 
cation was not commented upon, and she 
wrote of her friend no more. 

She was not of an inquisitive or interfer- 
ing nature, and had no wish to pry into the 
feelings of those who showed no desire to 
make a confidante of her. 

Cecil Egerton was eating his heart out in 
silent misery. 

He would have given much for the infor- 
mation which he was too proud to seek, or 
even to encourage. 

He could scarcely repress the longing to 
know all the particulars of Adela’s supposed 
engagement, and yet he shrank from her 
very name, ‘ 

He wag for ever saying to himself that he 
had put her ontside his life, outside his 
love; but he left the door of his heart open, 
for her to creep back and nestle there. 

Mrs. Thorndyke said little to- her 
daughter of her father’s state of health, and 
his own letters to her were cheery, and full 
of anticipation. of a bright meeting, and 
Adela let her fears rest. 

But the heart of the Rector’s wife became 
heavier day by day, with a growing fear, 
aud the family doctor was graver than of 
yore, for his patient’s strength diminished 
instead of increasing. 

He was advised to try change of air, but 
he shook his head. 

_**Home,’’ he said, ‘.avas the place for a 
sick man, and he would stay there,’’ nor 
would he bear of help in his work, his 
desire being to “ die in harness,’’ 

Tt came with 4 shock to Adela, upon her 
return, to find her father so much weaker, 
and his pale cheeks so thin, but she smiled 
still in his presence, and he in hers, each 





keeping up the deception of hope for the 
other’s sake. 

She did not remain at Marsden Hall at all, 
but went straight home, blaming herself for 
her long absence, which had kept her from 
her duties of love. 

Robert Lake was ordained, and a little 
plot was laid between the Rector’s friends 
to give him help in spite of himself, and 
Mr. Lake asked him as a personal favour to 
take his son as his curate. 

He had a regard for the lad, and did not 
like to refuse, so the young man lived 
still with his parents, and lightened the 
Rector’s work, doing the better from the 
fact that he felt all he did would save his 
senior, for whom he entertained a sincere 
esteem. 

So the summer, to which Adela had looked 
forward, came, and was a bright one, but 
damped by her secret sorrow; and the 
new fear, which at first was only vague and 
shadowy, was now taking shape and form. 

But still Mr. Thorndyke was cheerful and 
active as his strength would allow. 

He never spoke of his approaching end 
except to his wife, and from her he had 
never hidden the truth. 

He had not guessed his daughter's love 
for Cecil Egerton, but he saw that his hopes 
as regarded Lord Carruthers were at an 
end, He had thought that meeting in 
Mentone, and then being thrown together, 
it was more than probable that Adela might 
learn to enjoy his society, and from that 
might grow fond of him; but upon learning 
from Sir Richard of his abrupt 99 "0 
ance from among them, he could no longer 
shut the truth from his mind, 

There was little doubt that Adela had 
dismissel him again ;.and this opinion was 
shared by Sir Richard. Freemantle, who was 
more at sea than ever to account for the 
trouble which he had at times surprised 
upon her face, the sorrow in her steadfast 
eyes. 

When late autumn set in Mr. Thorndyke 
found himself obliged to give up his clerical 
duties; bat Bob Lake now knew all his 
ways, and daily conferred with him in his 
study, follqwing out all his wishes. 

And his friends Jooked hopefully forward 
to the spring to see the Rector better ; and 
carefully his wife and daughter nursed him 
through the winter months. 

Snow lay deep on the ground, but no cold 
reached him in his snug home, 

The holly, and the mistletoe, and the kind 
wishes of all around him, told’ him that it 
was Christmastide, and it pleased him to 
receive visitors for a little time, only he 
soon grew tired of listening and speaking. 

Sir Richard seemed to have outgrown his 
delicacy, and there was no need for him to 

abroad for his health or for pleasure. 

e felt he could not do so, with so much 
anxiety among his dearest friends. 

Many and many a talk these two had 
together, for it was the Baronet’s daily cus- 
tom to drive over to the Rectory, and it was 
the greatest enjoyment of his life. 

He missed Adela in his home more than 
he would caré to confess, and the peep at 
her every twenty-four hours seemed to 
bridge over the gap in his existence, occa- 
sioned by her absence, 

Often and often he had it,-an bout des 
levres to ask the Rector if he would approve 
of his adopting his daughte# in the future ; 
but Mr. Thorndyke had never spoken to 
him of his near end, and Sir Richard was 
waiting for him to broach the subject, 
which he hoped he would one day do, but 
that hour never came, 

It had always been the Rector’s custom 
to read family prayers morning and evening, 
but the former was now delegated to his 
wife to do, for he was not able to get up 
till the middle of the day. 





— 


‘The evening devotion he still conducted 
‘ore he went early to bed. 

The winter had passed, and the first sud- 
den warmth of the early spring days had 
begun, and Mr. Thorndyke had found them 
unusually trying. 

He had essayed to walk round his beauti- 
ful garden one day in the sunshine, but had 
been obliged to give up the attempt, from 
the unusual sensation of extreme weariness, 

And he had rested placidly in his arm- 
chair, wipe out towards the west, till the 
= was sinking in bright effulgence in tho 
8. y. _ 

** My dear,’’ he said to Adela, who was 
sitting by his side, ‘*I will read prayers 
now, and go to. bed.’” nese 

She looked at him in surprise. 

** Tt is only six o'clock, father dear,”’ she 
answered gently. ‘Did you forget the 
time? or will you have your dinner in bed 
to-night? ”’ 

‘*No, my child, I did not forget,”’ he 
replied, in a faint voice; ‘ but I am so 
tired, so weary ; 1 want rest.’’ 

‘* Do not wait for prayers, darling!’’ she 
urged ; ““ mother will read them. Let me 
give you my arm, and come at once.’’ 

** No,”’ he answered, his eyes fixed upon 
the rosy west. ‘‘I will conduct them to- 
night.”’ 

Adela at once summoned her mother and 
the servants ; and the Rector of Winsthorpe 
read a few verses of the Bible, and prayed ; 
and those who heard that short, earnest 
prayer never forgot it. 

It was utte in a low, sweet voice, and 
ended with a blessing. ~ And Mr. Therndyke 
remained upon his knees, with bent head, 
the sun lighting up the pale face with 
seeming glory. 

He did not move when the servants left 
the room, and Adela and her mother were 
very still, for the father and husband, as 
they thought, was still praying—still knee!- 
ing there with closed eyes, and a peaceful 
smile upon his lips. 

But Winsthorpe’s good pastor would 
neither preach, nor praise, nor pray, any 
more On earth | 

His weary body had found its needed rest. 
His spirit had fied to the Great Unknown, 
where the mystery of mysteries will be to 
each revealed, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEW RECTOR OF WINSTHORPE. 

THERE was scarce a dry eye in Winsthorpe 
when the Rector, who had so long and so 
lovingly watched over them, was known to 

dead. 

He was mixed up in all that concerned 
both rich and poor. — 

He had buried their dead, comforted the 

mourners ; he had given a sti hand over 
death’s borderland to the feeble and dying ; 
he had sat with the old, and read with 
them, and he ministered to the sick. 
_ He had married the young men to the 
maidens, and baptised their children. He 
had known the secrets of many, and had 
faithfully kept them. 

He had been true to his trust; a good 
shepherd, and the people of his fock 
knew it. 

Most of them begged to be allowed to 
take one last look at the placid face, and 
not being refua@d, went, and Jaid their 
humble cottage flowers, bedewed with 
honest tears, at his feet; and the rare 
exotics which came after, were not more 
valued by the widow and orphan than the 
“> tg of the poorer brethren who loved 

m. 

There was no noise, no confusion, when 
they laid him in God’s garden. 

His followers were ali mourners, not 
sightseers, and his mourners mourned him 
truly, 
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Tho funeral over, Sir Richard’ Freemantle 
drove to thé rectory. 

“Mrs, Thorndyke,’’- he said kindly, 
taking both her lands in his, ‘*I have come 
to fetch you and Adela, I have longed to 
do so every sad day of this sad week, but I 
felt that while he was here, nothing would 
entice you away.”’ 

“You are right,’? she answered with 
tear-dimmed eyes. ‘I could not have gone, 
por must you ask me just yet.” 

‘For Adela’s sake, if not for — own,” 
he pleaded. ‘She is completely over 
wrought, utterly overdone ! ’’ 

“For her sake I would do anything, but 
I do not think she would wish it. Every 
place is so dear here, because he loved 
them; there is not a thing which does not 
remind me of my darling.”’ 

“That is just it; you will never be better 
while you remain here."’ 

“You mast give me a little time,’’ she 
said sadly, ‘I shall only have six weeks 
in my dear old home, then I must seek 
another. That is clerical law, I believe? "’ 

‘* Well, will you promise to pay mea 
long visit then, since I cannot persuade you 
now ?” 

“Thank you, I shall be glad to do so. 
You are very kind,”’ . 

‘‘lTam much disappointed,’’ he replied, 
“1 hoped to have earried you off to-night. 
Where is Adela?’’ © 

She heard his voice, and came down to 
him, pale and wan, 4 silent agony in her 
azure eyes; but no word of complaint rose 
to her lips, and Mrs, Thorndyke had slipped 
away. m 
" Xaela,”” he said softly, ‘‘ my dear girl, 
my heart bleeds for you. I itnow what you 
have lost, but you mast now let me bea 
father to you.”’ 

“No one ean ever fill his place,’’ she 
returned, in a low voiee. ‘‘ With me a 
place once filled in my affection is filled for 
ever !"’ 

There was a look of keen disappointment 
upon the old Baronet’s face ; at the same 
time his admiration and respect for her 
increased. 

“Then, my dear, I hope I may claim to be 
your friend?’ he answered simply. 

She stretched ont her hand to him. 

“One of my very best,’’ she answered, 
warmly. ‘It is good of you to come to us 
in our sorrow.”’ ; 

“My dear, I had hoped you would come 
to me. ‘I desired to take you back with me, 
away from these sad memories.”’ 

“They are all we have,’’ she said, 
brokenly. 

“Well, Adela, your mother would rather 
visit us later. Will that suit you ?’’ 

“I will do whatever she wishes,’’ she 
returned, wearily. .“‘It seems so utterly 
sad for us to leave our.dear old home!” 

Sir Richard remained in deep thought 
awhile ; then there was 2 sudden brighten- 
ing of his keen eyes, which showed an idea 
bad struck him which had given him 
pleasure, 2 

“May Lilian come to you to-morrow, 
child? She will be fairly vexed with me 
for not taking you home with me{’’ 

‘‘Mamma was right; our place is here 
for the present. Our time must needs be 
short, and there is much to be done.”’ 

“ Will you mind leaving here very much ?”’ 
heSquestioned. 

“More than I can say. It has always 
been my home, and for mother the trial will 
be’ I think this last straw will 

break her down. A clergyman’s widow 

has always this last trouble above others, 

that however thoughtful her husband may 

have beenjhe cannot prevent her being 

turned from the home which has been her 
vw ‘ 


half way. Promise to come to me this day | 
month and I will see what can be done with 

our dear father’s successor. He may be 

nh no hurry to take possession of the 

Rectory ; you know it is in my gift.” 

“Tt had forgotten it, although I have 

heard both my parents speak most grate- 

fully of your great kindness to them.”’ 

% * * « * 


Soa month afterwards Adela Thorndyke 
and her mother were visitors at Marsden 
Hall, and Lilian and Sir Richard could not 
make enough of them. 
**Horace,'’ said the Baronet one day, 
* come and dine with me this evening, and 
bring your brother Bob with you. I have 
not forgotten that. he did your work for 
you while we were at Mentone. He is a 
nice young fellow, and 4 must change 
him from a deacon into a priest as quickly 
as possible,’’ 
‘* He will be very pleased to accept your 
kind invitation, I am-sure. Ho is fretting 
at the thought that he will have to leave 
here, poor old boy, but it is possible he 
might be re-engaged if you would recom- 
mend him to the new Rector.”’ 
** I'll see, lad. I'll see! ’’ said Sir Richard. 
** You ean both stay and talk to me when 
the ladies have retired this evening,”’ 
They did so; and the Baronet sat gazing 
upon the ground, 
Suddenly he looked up. 
“It seems like robbing the dead,’’ he 
said with emotion, ‘‘ to put any one in dear 
old Thorndyke’s place; but the living must 
be given away. Winsthorpe cannot be 
without a rector, so I mean to present it to 
the person. who I think my poor friend 
would like best to see in his shoes, of whom 
I have heard him speak in warm terms.” 

**T guite understand your feelings, sir,’’ 
replied the Curate, ‘It will be pain to me 
to see any other man in his pulpit, but 1] 
have grown fond of the people, and I should 
grieve to leave them. I have been hoping 
for your good word to the new Rector, if 
you think he is likely to require a helper.”’ 

“‘T don’t think he is in the least likely 
to want one,"’ replied the Baronet, with a 
smile, and @ mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘' He will be a strong young fellow, 
and able to do the work for himself.’”’ 

The shadow of disappointment fell across 
Robert Lake's face. 


chance for me,”’ he said. 

But Sir Richard did not seem to notice 
his remark. 

He turned to Horace. 

** Let me see—how old are you now?”’ 

* | am twenty-five,’ he answered readily. 

** And your brother? ’’ 

** Bob is three months over twenty-four ; 
we came near together; Tom is consider- 
ably younger. By-the-by, sir, he has got 
his commission.”’ ; 

**Has he? Well, he’s a smart lad ; he 
will make a good-looking soldier.’’ 

‘*His heart was set upon it. I’m very 
glad he has been able to follow his bent.”’ 

‘* Yours was the same way, my boy, was 
it not?’’ asked the Baronet. 

‘*In years gone by, sir, but I am most 
thankful now that I remained here.’’ 

‘“* Why ?”’ 

** For Lilian’s sake.’ 

‘*What, you don’t believe in truth in 
absence ?’’ 

**Indeed I do, but we shall be much 
happier as it is.’’ , 

“Yes! you are right, Horace; Lilian 
must have a settled home.”’ 

Suddenly he turned to Robert. 


you?’’ he asked, 





“Well, well, child, do not meet troubles 


**Then 1 am afraid there is but little } 


have asked you to help me in the matter, 
but as it is-—~—’’ 

‘* As it is, Lowe you something for being 
a good-natured fellow, and doing your 
brother’s work for nothing; and I want to 
get out of debt. Can you think of any 
fayour to ask ?”’ 

“I can't, indeed,”’ 

“Humph! You're slow to seize an 
opportunity, Why don't you ask for the 
living for yourself, eh !'’ and Sir Richard 
Jooked at him keenly. 

Robert Lake flushed. 

‘* You are laughing at me, sir,’’ he said 
respectfully ; ‘‘ and, besides, I understood 
you had decided upon whom you mean to 
bestow it. Moreover [ am too young to 
solicit such favours, or to dream of such 
patronage.”’ 

“tn fact, you prefer being a curate ? 
You're a perfect Tommy-too-good, eh! 
Master Bob ? You're too young to seo the 
advantages of having a living,’’ laughed the 
Baronet. 

“No, no. I'm not so young as that!" 
returned Bob, laughing too. 

“Oh! not too young to accept a good 
living if it ever comes in your way, eh ?”’ 
“It is not likely to come in my way, 
sir.’’ 

‘I’m not so certain of that. Have you 
| got your eye on a sensible wife, my hoy ? 
In my humbie opinion a parson shonld be a 
married man as well as a doctor.’ 

The hot blood rushed into Bob Lake’s face, 

“Hallo! I see you have. Now, out with 
it. Who is the lady of yonr choice?" 

** Really sir,’’ he began. 

** Nonsense! Let me hear if the lady is 
suitable; it’s as much my business as 
yours.”’ 

**Exeuse me, Sir Richard, but I really 
can't see that. If my heart had gone out 
to any one during the past few months, the 
fact is known only to myself,.’’ 

** What, have you not told her? Men 
were not so cautious when l was young,’’ 
chuckled the Baronet. 

** What had I to offer, sir? And, besides,’’ 
he added growing crimson, ‘‘I have no 
reason to believe that she cares in the least 
forme. She is very gentle and kind, but ] 
have noticed that she is so to the poorest 
man in the parish.’’ 

**In the parish !’’ repeated Sir Richard, 
regarding him intently. ‘{ You don’t mean 
to say——’”’ 

“Bob!” cried Horace, ‘It’s Adela. I 
see itall now. How I wish she would have 
you. Oh! shouldn’t we all be happy ”’ 

**T wouldn't ask her,’’ blurted out poor 
Bob. 

“Then it is Seamp.’’ 

‘I'm not ashamed to own my love for 
her, but, remember, I’m not going to tell 
her of it unless better times come, although 
in her trouble I have longed to ask her to 
let me comfort her, longed to shield her in 
some measure from the hard corners of life, 
which seem to grow sharper as troubles 
increase; but I will never ask a girl like 
Adela to undergo a life of poverty for my 
sake,’’ he added, with feeling. 

Sir Richard had been staring blankly at 
the speaker for some time. Then he rose 
and paced the room with bent head, and 
downeast eyes. 

“If tt could be, it would be best so,’’ he 
murmured. ‘If ever I let another thought 


would settle the whole question. 
would be best so!’’ 

Saddenly he stopped by Bob's chair, 
and laid his hand kindly upon the young 


Yes; it 


‘*Now, young man, what can I do for | man’s shoulder. 


‘* My boy, if Adela loved you she would 


** For me, sir? Nothing, thank you,”’ he | follow you to the world’s end if you had not 
stammered. ‘‘Had there been any chance | a penn 


in your pocket. She is a noble 





of my being able to remain here, I would | girl, 





know no other like her—not even 


creep in, it was folly—-folly, utterfolly. It ° 
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my own daughter. Still I respect your 
scruples, and poverty shall not stand in 
your. way. As soon’ as you have taken 
priests orders, and are able to hold it, the 
living of Winsthorpe shall be yours. I 
had intended this before I was aware of 
your adoration for my young favourite. 
Now I have double pleasure in bestowing it 
upon you. It would be a happy life for the 
dear gir! to follow in the honourable and 
honoured footsteps of her parents. She 
loves the Reetory—every tree and shrab 
and flower. Every brick has a meaning for 
her beyond others. She will be. glad to 
stay in her old home if she can care for you. 
If she does not, nothing will tempt her. In 
contidenee, if was my intention that she and 
Mrs. Thorndyke should not leave their 
beloved home. I meant to have given the 
vid place to them, and to have built a new 
Rectory-house near the church. Should 
Adela accept you, this will become unnec- 
essary, for | am sure you would not desire 
to part her mother from her, and I should 
expect you to give Mrs, Thorndyke a srite 
of apartinents for her own use, Mr. Bob.’’ 

Robert Lake's colour came and went like 
a girl’s, through his fair skin. He conld 
not believe his own ears—could not believe 
that at twenty-four he was to hold a good 
living, to be able to ask Adela to be his 
wife, to offer her her dear old home, to 
remain near his own father and mother aud 
Horace, and the people he had learnt to 
love! ; 

He eould searcely find a word wherewith 
to thank his benefactor, but the Baronet 
liked him none the less for that fact. 


““Do you really mean it, sir?’ he 
faltered; ‘‘it seems all too bright for 
reality.”’ 


‘* ft never say what I don't mean, lad.’’ re- 
turned Sir Richard, kindly ; ‘‘ so you may 
go home, and dream about it with safety.” 

** Bob, I congratulate you with all my 
heart !'* cried Horace, seizing him by the 
hand, and shaking it as though its disloca- 
tion were his one object in life. ‘If only 
Scamp will say yes! but don't hope too 
much for that. Anyway, you're the 
luckiest young parson I know. Fancy your 
becoming the Reetor of Winsthorpe at 


twenty-four! Won't Lilian be pleased ?"’ 
“Thope she will,’’ said the Baronet, 
smiling. 


“JT think so. Ljvondered often she didn’t 
ask the favour herself.” 

‘* None of us ever dreamed of such a piece 
of good fortune,’ said Horace. * And Sir 
Richard, I don't know how to thank you 
for all your kindness to Bob, and to me too, 
during the last. year and a-half. It has 
been a truly happy time to me.” 

‘“*Thank me by acts, lad, not by words. 
Continue to make my little girl as happy 
as you are now doing, and I shall be satis- 
fied. 1 shall require no further proof of 
your gratitude ; and Horace, my boy, Ihave 
ceased to regrot Lilian’s choice. You're a 
good and honest fellow.’' 

A sunbeam seemed to pass over the young 
man's face. 

**Those are the best words I have ever 
heard in my life, sir,’ he exclaimed with 
emotion. ‘‘Next to when my darling 
confessed her love to me, I thought nothing 
could make me happier save the right 
to call Lilian my wife; but now I know 
that 1 was wrong, for you have lifted from 
my heart it’s last regret. In time, sir, I 
earnestly hope you will regard me as a 
son.”’ 

**My lad, I do so already. Indeed I 
have done so for a long time, but I have 
been too proud to acknowledge the fact, 
aftes:my long opposition; but that dear 

ixl's sweet, sad face softened me, and 

male up my mind | would tell you go, 
tomnight,'’ 7 ¥ 











** You mean Adela’s ?’’ 

* Yes, Horace. 
face so sweet, and sad, and bright, by turns, 
and every mood seems to suit her best. I 
thought she never appeared so beautifal as 
she did to-night in her sable garments ; her 
look was utterly spirituellc! If that young 
rascal gains her he must be born under. a 
lueky star indeed.”’ 

“] know it, sir, bui I am not very hopefal 
at present,” said Bob. “ Adela may in time 
get to like me, but I am not very sanguine 
about, it.’” 

The old man shook his head. 

**] don’t believe in that sort of courtship, 
lad. Love is spontaneous. If she has no 
thought of you now, she never will have. 

**Men have overcome even dislike, sir ; 
and have gained@the love they desired in 
the end,”’ said Bob, warmly. 

ne Perhaps ! Better dislike than indiffer- 
ence. Moreover, they gain affection, not 
love, and it is not gaited from such girls as 
Adela Thorndyke. There is nothing luke- 
warm about her. There are women who 
are little better than machines, They marry 
the first man who asks them, and one-is -as. 
capable of making them = contented as 
another.”’ 

** You are right, sir,’ said Horace. ‘If 
Adela does not really care far Bob, he may 
give it up atonee. Time will never change 
her.”’ 

** T think, like myself, you understand her, 
my boy,’ said Sir Richard approvingly. 
- ‘And now, young gentlemen, I’ve had 
enough of you both. Go home to bed, the 
pair of you: Robert, I wish yon joy ; ; and 
you, my lad, a continuance of it,’’ as he 
gave - Bho a bright nod and a slap on 
his shoulder. 

Then he shook the young curate’s hand, 
and almost turned them out of the house. 

‘* They are both good lads,’’ he murmured, 
as he went upstairs to his bed chamber, 
‘* and there is real pleasure in giving happi- 
ness.’’ — 

‘* Papa, is anything the matter ?’’ asked 
Lilian, fluttering out of her room in her 
pretty dressing-gown. 

‘* Nothing, my child, except that. you 
ought to be in bed and asleep,’’ he said, 
decidedly. 

* Thave been listening for Horace to go,’’ 
she returned. “I never knew him stay so 
late after I had gone, ane t feared something 
might be wrong. 

“Ah! you thought you were the only 
attraction in the house, did you lassie?” 
and you may yet learn that you have been 
jealous of your old father, for Horace and 
I are growing very fond of each other.”’ 

‘“‘Tamso,so glad, father dear,’’ she said 
softly, asshe clung to his arm, and looked 
lovingly in his face. “He is a dear old 
fellow, is he not ?.”’ 

** Yes, child, he’s a good lad."’ 

** And you don't wonder that I love him so 
dearly ?”’ 

‘* Not very greatly,”’ he returned with a 
smile, as he kissed her. ‘‘Go to bed, my 
dear. Where will your roses be to-morrow ? 
Did you leave your friends comfortable ?"’ 

** Comfortable, yes! But, oh! father, I 
cannot bear to look at Dela. She never 
says a word, but I really think her heart is 
breaking.’’ 

** Poor girl, poor girl, 
to make her happy.”’ 

** And I,”’ 

** Lilian, are you in her confidence ? ’' 

** No, papa and if L were I could not 
weg a 

en 


1 wish I knew how 


we must pray toa higher power 
to help her, my dear ; it is all we can do.” 
‘* Yes, I fear so!'' replied Lilian sadly, 
aad they bade each other good-night. 
‘* Horace," aald his brother, tn a low voice, 
as thoy walked home side by side, you | & 


There is no other living’ 





‘ahd a” 
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have known Adela so lene, do you think I 


“bave any chance ?."’ 


“Faint heart never won fair rong old 
boy... She is worth trying for,"’ returned 
he, cheerfully. 

:y ay! but you don’t think she cares for 
ine ? 


‘* How on earth should 1 know!" 
“* You--you den’t think she loves anyone 
else?” ha IUagelnnee, 2 
‘Would she be likely to te ‘me ff she 
ou have’ always been 


did? 

“| don’t know ; 
such friends, or Li lian might have told 
you.’ 

‘Neither Liliad nor Adela have told me 
anything, Bob, old boy; 80-3 
hope, and, remembér, if 
you, there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it.’’ 

** Could you have comforted yourself with 
that idea, Horace, if Lilian had said no to 
you?’ asked Robert, with a sad smile. 

** No, Bob, [ couldn't ; and that’s a fact."’ 

‘*} thought not, no more can I,”” replicd 
the other, kenly. 

And the’ rest of the way the brothers 
walked on in silence, 

in their father’s hall they clasped hands. 

* Don't lose heart, old boy,” whispered 
Horace ; ‘‘ you can still hope.”’ 

“Yes, I can hope,” returned the other, 
but he did not go up to bed with so light a 
heart as he ought to have doné as thé fature 
Rector of Winsthorpe. | 


—--—. 


CHAPTER XX. 
_ 4 RUNAWAY PONY, 


AvzLA, innocent of the aflectionate adora- 
tion of the young curate, so goon to be 
made Rector in her father’s stead, received 
him in the kindliest spirit, fearing to damp 
his pleasure by seeming .te grudge him the 
position which her own dear one conld no 
longer hold. 

Both she and Mrs, Thorndyke were truly 


glad that the aay of Winstho who had 
so long been theix care, sh have so 
kind and good a pastor as Robert Lake 
had proved himself to he during those try- 
ing months when Mr. Thorudyke had been 


among them, and yet unable to attend to 
his duties. 

He had shown both zeal and tact, and 
patience, winning the opinion. of all 
around him; and they felt that it would 
be his pride to follow out all the plans 
and wishes. of his predecessor, and te keep 
things going upon the same footing as they 
had been. 

Adela warmly entered into all his 
thoughts and feelings about parish matters, 
and evinced more signs of life and. energy 
than she had done since the blow fell, 
which had at the same time been both 
expected, and unexpected. 

She congratulated Sir Richard upon his 
wisdom in haying selected Robert Lake, 
young thongh he was; and the Baronet 
spree enough, but still he smiled. 

Per alter all, it was the young 
curate who had made a eaptive ot the 
girl’s heart, since it was not Lord Cartu- 
thers, as he had imagined ; and, of course. 
if so, his’posilion, or the want of it, would 
fully aecount for there being no engage- 
ment between them, as. well as fer both 
the young people pining in secret. 

And yet, good as Rebert was, and 
honest and kind, he was searcely the man 
pos hea would have pictared as the 
to gate, and enchain the heart of his 
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His mind was filled with half-formed de- 
sires and shadowy resolves concerning them 
poth ; but before he could really look the 
matter in the face, of one thing he was de- 
termined—to do his best to settle some 
future for Adela and her mother. : 


He would wait now until baba ] 


fuigee Rae rape ag oath eo 
he,should accept matter wouk 
pores arranged. . If not, it. was still left for 


him to sed, to comfort, which as the 
Rector’s old. he would wi y have 
done, even if Adela hac not been ‘ 


ideal of living women. 
Bunt ag it was, he felt. it would be an 


ual pl him to secure happiness 
oo het t wo fee heen bad ake been 


Horace, looking on, felt hope for his 
brother grow. 

Adela was.so bright with him, so different 
from the pathetic-faced Adela, whom he 
oft-times found when alone. 

He spoke of it to Lilian, and the girl 


‘‘ Robert loves our Dela! '’ she exclaimed, 
in astonishment. ‘* Well, poor old boy, I 
do not wonder... wish she could fanc 
him; but if there were no other reason 
should imagine he is too young for her! ”’ 

“Why, Lil, there is only oue year be- 
tween us!’’ Horace returned. 

“True, boy, but Bob is not you, you 
know,” and she turned a pair of saucy, loy- 
ing, brown eyes up to his face. 

He stoo and kissed her. 

“ Little flatterer,’’? he whispered, ‘* but 
Bob is a better fellow than I am."’ — 

“It is quite right you should think so,’’ 
she said, letting her hand wander among 
his warm, eurly hair, while the smile 
deepened about her mouth ; ** but I know 
you're worth a dozen Bobs: Still he is a 
good boy too, as being your brother he 
could not fail to be; but Horace, dear, it 
seems to me that Dela must have someone 
very out of the common, Lord Carruthers 
would have done’for her.""- _ 

“ Bvidently she did not think so,’’ re- 
turned Lilian’s lover, mischievonaly, ‘‘ for 
she certainly could have had him if she had 
so desired.”’ 

“That is true,’’ she acknowledged, re- 
luctantly. 

‘‘ Now, pet, cannot you suggest someone 
else who is more suited to her than poor 
old Bob ?”? continued Horace, quizzically. 

She remained in thought for awhile, then 
she looked up at him with a sudden bright- 
ness. 


ton ? 

What, the old young man who surprised 
me. giving a letter for you in the 
tent! who g' at me so murderously that 

began to think he was a rival for_your 
hand, darling! Oh! yes, I have not for 
gotten him, and a precious disagreeable- 
looking fellow I bets ey him.”’ 

‘“‘ Nonsense, dear, he was an eminently 
handegaey a liony in avtumn tints, 
a picture 1 and a brave fellow to boot.”’ 

** Well! I can say is, he must have 
looked at. you with a very different expres- 
sion of countenance to that with which he 
honoured me. I thought him diabolical 


dogmatically. 
‘Green eyes !’’ laughed Lilian. ‘* Major 
Egerton is' undeniably handsome ; but you 


would never think anyone good enough for 


Dela, if it came to the point.’’ 


“Yes, I should. I would like to see her 
Bob’s muchly.”’ 
“OP course; - she would be your 
OM. auer, But I tell you. that: 
poor w nar ee her.” 
“7 am sorry for it. e 1 fi 
will go near to breaking his ! 


a8 more eligi 
ere: but it quickly wore off, and he 


“Horace, do you remember Major Eger- 


pyr 
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Then he added suddenly,— 
‘* Lilian, if you know anything, it will be 
only right to speak. 


power ; nothing else makes him earry out 
| his cognomen. 
If Adela is already | the line at once, as there are no other trains 


So, my dear, return over 


e , wo must not Jet poor old Robert | due till half-past four. Then you will miss 


make himself ridiculous.” 
** No, she is not engaged, dear !’’ replied 
Lilian, sadly ; ‘‘of that I am certain, but 
e It cannot say.” 
ice had felt a little ruffied that Lilian 
should place any other before his brother 
for the hand of his old 


“Well, pet, watch them together. No 
arouses Adela from her lethargy like 
after all, and I think he has a 
chanee.”’ 
Lilian did watch them, and was bound to 
confess that Horace was right. 
Was it possible that Dela had forgotten ? 
hié really determined to let the past 
rest, and gO inte oblivion, and to attempt a 
pew path in life ? 


She knew how she loved her old. home, 
and | + not the fact that if she could 
rer rx Bob ~*~, need never leave it, be an 

ducement to her to accept the new Rector 
for her husband ? 

If even la's best friends began to look 
upon the as possible, need it be 
wondered at that hope increased in the 


heart of her ! 
He Kyat od her path. He brought 


her every scheme, every plan and thought, 
in connection ‘with Winsthorpe, to ask her 
advice and learp her wishes wpon it. And 
Adela, remembering only what her father 
would have desired, entered into it all for 
his dear sake, little understanding the 
construgtion which was being put upon her 
conduct. 

And.so things went on, but Bob never 
found himself sufficiently at home with her 
to plead his cause; and day by day the 
Baronet interrogated him with word or 
look, to receive same answer. 

‘7 have never had the chance, sir.’’ 

** Chance!” repeated Sir Richard, warmly. 
‘* When I was young, men made opportuni- 
ties, now they expect them arranged for 
them. Very well, yonng man; I must find 
you the chance, I suppose. Come here to 
lunch to-morrow, and leave the rest to me.” 

So it turned out that the next morning 
the Baronet sat down beside Adela for a 
talk. Robert Lake had been asking his 
help for a labourer, living some miles dis- 
tant upon the very borders of the parish, 
upon whom some timber had fallen, render- 
ing poor fellow perfectly helpless. 

had been carried to his poor home, 

and had lain there for a month past in an 
abject state of suffering and poverty, his 
wife being unable to leave him and her 
large family of little ones, to go out to earn 


anything. 

Hie: ‘Adela,”” said Sir Richard, ‘‘ something 
must be done for that poor fellow Jenkins ; 
his case isa pitiable one. Suppose we drive 
over and see him this afternoon? "’ 

“With pleasure, dear Sir Richard,’’ she 
answered, ‘readily.- ‘‘It is so little I can 
do now ; I am no longer in the groove to be 
of use to anyone. I shall be only too glad 
to go with you!"’ 

** Well, well, who knows how soon a life 
of usefulness may again be yours, my dear ? 
At any rate, we will see what we can do 
to-lay.”’ 
an ne fie yoangey erg nd his speech she 

an up at him uiringly, but the 
finish seemed to satisfy her. 7 
Pie what time shall we start?” she 


ed. 
‘* Let us say three o'clock ; that will give 


time ¥ ust 
Pa Jenkins’ ootaga, 


| ag 





objects to steam 


both ; when you are this side of the cutting 
rain, drive where you like,’’ he added, 
kindly. 

“You will be there to decide for your- 
self and me?*' she returned, with a smile, 
in which he joined. 

“Oh! ah! yes! of course, I was for- 
getting.’’ he admitted, which was true, but 
not quite in the sense she understood. 

Winsthorpe's future Rector arrived he- 
tween twelve and one, and never before 
had Adela found him so quiet and even shy. 

She told him of their contemplated drive 
to the aid of his prétege Jenkins, which 
appeared to please bim, but otherwise he 
was undoubtedly ‘ill at ease, and his cyes 
turned restlessly towards the door when- 
ever it opened. 

Sir Richard had promised that day to 
make an opportunity for him to speak to 
Adela, but this could not be it, for Mrs. 
Thorndyke sat there in her widow's cap 
with her saddened face, and her everlasting 
knitting. 

She always carried it in her pocket, and 
those many: minutes which are usually 
wasted by most of us, in her case repre- 
sented each Christmastide innumerable 
warm stockings and socks for the poor. 

And Lilian was there too, trying by her 
lively sallies to cheer the mourners. 

Luncheon was announced, and Sir Richard 
joined them. ‘ 

He, too, was unusually silent and thought- 
ful, and none of the party felt very sorry 
when the meal was over. 

“Well, lassie,’ he said, as they were 
moving away to the drawing-room, ‘‘ re- 
member the pony will be at the door at 
three. I know you like the little trap 
better than what you call ‘riding in 
state,’'’ he laughed, and he signed to 
Robert Lake to follow him. - ‘‘ Now,’’ he 
said, *‘ do you see your opportunity ? ”’ 

‘*T can’t say Ido at present, sir; and if 
Miss Thorndyke is going out at three, I 
don’t know how I am to get her alone.’’ 

** Of course she is going out at three, and 
you are going with her; not I, as she 
supposes. It had better seem an accidental 
thing. Do you understand ?’”’ 

**This is, indeed, kind of you.’’ 

**Kind! Nonsense, it is the end of my 
debt; after this we are quits, Master Bob, 
and it will be your turn to heip me.”’ 

“Yes t if L only knew how, how gladly I 
would! ’’ replied Robert, heartily. 

“* Well, well ! the mouse helpeth the lion, 
you know. Who can tell but that some day 
I may ask you to assist me; and now you 
may § go into the billiard-room if you want a 
wi 7m 


“Thank you, no, sir, Ido not smoke.” 

** Never learnt the pernicious trick, eh ?”’ 

“I’m afraid I did, but I thonght it was a 
bad example, so I left it off when I took holy 
orders. You cannot urge the men to give 
up beer and tobacco if you indulge in them 
yourself.’’ 

** But you are not a teetotaller ?’’ 

** No, I approve of a glass of wine or beer 
with your meals ; that does no harm. Tt is 
the intermediate drinking which runs the 
men into mischief, not the half'pint, or even 
pint with their dinners at home. It does 
not do to draw.the rein too tightly. It may 
snap !’’ aan 

** You’re right, Bob. You will do the"poor 
fellows more good by your sensible view of 
the case than some of your parish priests 
‘who wear so much stareh in their neckcloths 
that they cannot turn their heads, and can 
see only one road, the one that. they are 
travelling. And now tell me, is, Horace fond 
of his work ?’’ 
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‘He does it well and. conscientiously, 
sticks to it like a leech, but I don’t think 
he would ever have chosen office work.’’ 

** Nor should I,’’ chuckled the Baronet. 

‘‘ He had better have turned parson, then 
he could have had the living of Winsthorpe 
instead of you, Bob,’’ and he gave the other 
a decided dig in the ribs. ** Well, mind you 
are in the hall to hand Adela into the village- 
eart, young man,’’ be said, as he looked at 
his watch. ‘‘I have one or two things to 
see about before you start.’’ And with a 
nod Sir Richard left the room, 


* * * * * 


At five minutes to three Robert Lake went 
into the hall, and began gazing at some of 
the valuable pictures hanging there, with 
eyes that saw nothing of their beauty. 

** Hallo! youngster, you're all there, are 
you?” called the Baronet, when he caught 
sight of him. 

Robert laughed, in spite of himself, 

** Yes! I’m quite all here, sir.’’ 

‘* Ouite, eh! 
Master Bob?” 

The other coloured, but had no time to 
answer, for the butler was coming along the 
hall, and the sound of wheels was ap- 
pro aching. 

And soon after, Adela joined them, look- 
ing pale, but still beautiful, in her sable 
garments. 

‘*Well, my dear, are you ready?” ex- 
claimed the Baronet, taking down his hat 
and shaking himself leisurely into his dust 
coat. ‘' Help Miss Thorndyke up, Lake; 
l’li be there directiy,”’ but at that moment 
a note was placed in bis hands. 

He sauntered to the carriage reading it, 
and looked up at Adela, without a smile. 

** My dear,” he said, “1 cannot go with 
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Are you sure about that, . 


‘* DON’T LOSE HEART, OLD BOY,’’ WHISPERED HORACE, 








you after all; the news contained in this | 
jetter claims my immediate attention. How- 
éver, poor Jenkins shall not suffer. Lake 
will drive you. over; here is my purse, do 
what you think right for him, and I shall be 
quite satisfied, rest assured." 

It was all done so naturally that a more 
suspicious girl than Adela might well have 
been deceived, and she certainly had not 
the remotest idea but that her old friend 
Was going with her until suddenly pre- 
yented by some unexpected business 
matter. 

**Cannot I wait for you?” she asked, 
kindly. 

“No, my dear, I shall not beable to manage 
a drive to-day ; it will be best to keep to 
the arrangement we had made with only the 
change of the charioteer, unless you would 
like to drive gern in which case I am 
sure Lake won’t ob 

** Not in the least,’’ he said, readily. 

‘Then up you jump, sir; and Adela, re- 
member, be back across the line before 
half-past four.” 

‘* Very well,’” 8h6 answered with a smile, 
and away sped the little spirited pony as 
fast as his little legs wouid carry him. She 
had never driven him before, and she fonnd 
hima very different animal to nianage from 
** Pegey,’’ her father’s quiet, well-worked 
little quadraped, now grazing at the 
Rectory field; 

‘* Fary’s mouth appeared to her to be un- 
commonly hard, and his pace seemed very 
fast after ‘* Peggy’ 8,” but she enjoyed 
passing swiftly through the air, and he 
neither kicked or shied, or ‘otherwise mis- 
behaved himself. 

A sudden turn in the road brought them 
to the line, and to Adela’s astonishment the 
gates were closed across it, and before she 
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*. YOU CAN STILL HOPE,”* 


could realize the danger, an express train 
dashed through. 

In one moment ‘‘ Fury” had twisted 
round like an eel, and was galloping home 
_— \ n excitedly, with his bit between his 


She had kept her seat, but the place 
beside her was vacant. 


(Tobe continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No, 1969. Back 
Nos, can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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{* THE LAST TRNANT HAD A YERY UNHAPPY FATE,’ SAID MR, WHITE, ‘' AND COUNTY PEOPLE ARE SUSPICIOUS,” 


Dora Gresham, the wife of Mr. Gresham, has 
eaeal sports, An outs f ao but 
m C) A sus) 8 fou y, bu! 
cennot follow the case &P ng to hie. having 
received an ntment abroad, and which keeps 

y Maly a Range oon | 
"i mised to be a frien: 
to her daughter, should she ever need one. y 


guardian, now the owner of Meadow View, 
the house in which Ivy was born. Ivy has leng 
thought there must be some m surrounding 
her but so far ber curiosi’ not been satis- 
Mu View is now to George White, 

mil and ft is evident that he takes more 
than an ordi interest. in his neighbours, the 
Fortescues, who ne] Senpreceed by their 
a 





betrays yg (mm mm ame 
many . Ainslie recalls a stranger, 
but & hospital nurse, 
who brought S Pee whieh he had given, 
Se ied tages, Sal aster aes sehen es 
Visas westines Gavi to at Meadow 
same 


OHAPTER III, 
Huexn Atvstse détermined to keep his 


this decision . without tong and earnest 
thought.. His first impulse had been to go 
8 t to. Jolin and denounce Mrs. 


a6 aa 4 
A very little reflection showed him how 
hopeless this would be, Sir John, kind, 





rted old gentleman as he was, had | 


one trying characteristic—he was about as 
obstinate as a‘mule, 


He never would consent to see with other } 


le's eyes, and if dnce he took a fancy 

&@ person you might preach against that 
person until you were—metaphorically 
the slightest change in his opinion. 


black in the face without produc- | 


' 








So Mr, Ainslie accepted the invitation to 
dinner, and drove over to Meadow View, to 
find himself the sole guest. Just a quiet 
quartette sat down to table since Paul Berese 
ford had returned from London, and took his 
usual place, 

The Vicar was almost ashamed of his 
suspicions, for he was treated as an honoured 
guest. Mrs. Austin consulted him on what 


8 
*E alueki y the Baronet was disposed to| part Meadow View should take in parish 


like both Mrs. Austin and her brother, 


| charities, and Mr, White talked politics with 


and the Vicar of Starham knew perfectly, | much animation, showing he was of the 


nothing but the most glaring proofs of their 
baseness would influence Sir John. 


| 


Vicar’s own side, and giving one or two rubs 
at their mutual antagonists, which did Hugh 


How weak and lame his own story sounded ! | Ainslie’s very heart good. 


Eighteen or nineteen years ago a woman 
had come to him to talk about Mrs. Carew, 
and had given afalse address. 

Sir John would laugh at the idea of the 
wealthy widow demeaning herself by such 
conduct ; , there was not the slight- 
est resemblance between the two—nothing 
in all the world but a crooked finger and a 
slight similarity of handwriting. 

ugh Ainslie could see the storm of ridi- 


‘eulé that. would break upon his head. 


The Baronet would natarally demand why 
he had kept the secret of the nurse’s visit 
all these years, and what earthly motive he 
eould find for Mrs. Austin and her brother 
to have been interested in thé misfortunes 
of the beautiful, hapless creature who had 
once been Helen Carew, 

No; the Vicar soon saw if anything was 
to come of his discovery it must come from 
his keeping a strict silence on the matter. 
Alithe could do was to watch the proceedin, 
of the millionaire and his sister; set, as it 
were, a private guard over their movements, 
and try and find some far iad sede ir” § 

wi 





which hé felt sure linked their history 
that of his dead love. 


The dinner was good, without absurd dis- 
play ; the wine was first-rate, and the con- 
versation never flagged. i 

Mr. Ainslie began to doubt if, after all, 
he had been suspicious without cause, 

“I think St. Arran’s a charming neigh 
bourhood,"’ said Mrs, Austin, later on, when 
she dispensed coffee in the drawing-room, 
‘and this is a delightful house. How it 
could have stood empty all these years I 
can’t imagine.”’ 

**The last tenant had a very unhappy 
fate,” said Mr. White, slowly, ‘ and 
eountry people are suspicious, It’s not 
everyone has your nerves, my dear 
Janetta.’’ 

“Captain Carew died of malaria at 
Rome,”’ put in the Vicar. ‘ It was an un- 
happy fate in that he was young, and had 
much to make life precious to him; but I 
eannot think his end had anything to do 
with the long time his house remained un- 
occupied. If all dwellings were shunned 

their last tenant died young there 
J ir Bon 8 great many more émpty houses 
are.’ 


than there are. 
Mr, White looked round cautiousyl, 
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almost as though he expected the doors to 
have ears; then he said slowly,— 

** No one cares to occupy a house whose 
last tenant was murdered! I assure you | 
had had scruples about it myself, but my. 
sister has nerves of iron. She wanted to 
come heres She had heard a great deal of 
Meadow View, and to please her I gave in. 
I don’t say I am sorry. I like the e 
well enough, and, after all, Charles 
didn't die here, so I see no reason why his 
spirit, if it can’t rest, should haunt Meadow 
View.’’ 

The drops of perspiration stood on Hugh 
Ainslie’s brow like @reat beads, 

* I don’t understand,’’ he cried, hoarsely. 

** Captain Carew murdered! You must 

mistake ; he was 
my intimate friend, I know that hedied 
of malaria at Rome," : 

“He died of poison,’ said the’ million- 
aire, calmly ; “ by whow adminis there 
was no proof. His widow must have had a 
hand in it, for she fied from*>the place 


almost as ‘soon as he was pares | 

‘* Sir,’ and Paul Beresford felt @ thrill of 
adiniration for the man’s fearless ce 
of his lost friend, “I assure you you are 
under some extraordinary mistake. Mra. 
Carew would not have dreamed of such a 
thing. Tt was not in her nature, She 
simply could not.” - 

rs. Austin smiled. 

“She has a warm defender in » Mr.. 
Ainslie, buf I am quite of your opinion. I 
always said Helen Carew had no hand in 
her husband’s death. Still it was a dark 
business, and it would have been far better 
for her had she only stood ‘her »ground 
bravely, and faced it out. It was her sud- 
den flight gave colour to the reports against 
her.”’ 

‘* She was so young,” said the poor Vicar 
sadly, thinking of the last time he had seen 
her, a girl of nineteen, holding up her baby 
to the window of the railway carriage as 
the train bore her away from Starham for 
eyer. ‘If she knew the faintest suspicion 
rested on. her she would take fright and 
hide herself, It was natural.”’ 

‘*] never believed anything against her,”’ 
said the widow, kindly. ‘‘She was the 
laveliest ereature I ever saw, more beanti- 
ful even than her daughter.” 

‘* And did you know her ?”’ 

“We visited her at Rome, and later on we 
met her in Paris. Her troubles had begun 
the MD, POOF girl.” 

‘“ Ave, she was an exile from home, I 
expect. Sir John heard the rumours you 
mention. He went to Rome soon after 
Captain Carew’s death, and when he re- 
turned he never alluded to his sister-in- 
law.’ 

“Ah, but she had more troubles than 
that,’? said Mr. White, gently. ‘‘ Her 
second husband was no better than he ought 

to have been. She and her poor child hada 
bad time of it.’ 

‘*Her second husband ? ”’ ‘ 

‘Didn't you know? She married again, 
almost immediately.” 

Mr. Ainslie remembered Ivy’s words, ‘I 

remember papa, and I think—though I know 
it’s wicked—-I hated him.’”’ Words that had 
perplexed the Vicar sorely when spoken, 
but which he unde rstood perfectly now. 

“Tt is a sad story.’ 

‘* Very,’’ acquiesced Mr. White, ‘** but at 
least it has not hurt the child, I never saw 
A more winsome ereature. Her father’s fate, 
and the sad. shadow on her mother’s name, 
have not blighted’her future. She is a beau- 
tifal girl, and with. ber money is sure of 
making atsplendid match 

“i Doors Lady Portescuc know of your 
acquajatance with the Carewa ?”’ 


be ‘naling some stra 


}.made me promise one to. 
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but it was chiefly for Ivy’s sake I persuaded 
my brother to take Meadow View.” 
For Ivy’s sake! The falsehood was glibly 
uttered, and yet it had 4 shade of truth in it. 
Mrs. Austin had not come to Meadow View 
to give Miss Carew pleasure, or oi aye. per 
age and yet, had Ivy dae ex 
t.. Arran’s, both the millionaire re ant hie 
sister would have remained i in London 
**}-am sure your motives we ” 
“They were, indeed, Fay iy 


if eyer it was"in my power. 
meé the girl could Rardly attain he heron 
without hearing. some of the sad 

about her mother, and that it w be a 
comfort to her if I were near to step for- 


ward boldly and say, "I was in Rome at the f 
; and I feel. |.In six 


time.of Captain Carew’s 
stre his wife had no band “it. Geor 
thinks: me ridiculous, but to me a erent 
is sacred.” 

The Vicar felt a pang.of remorse. How 
he had mistrusted this kind widow, though 
she: had a crooked , and though her 
writing bore a. marvel us resemblance to 
the serap he had treasured for years! ‘His | 
certainty was shaken. He began to think 


this was not his stra visitant after all. 
“Of course,” said Mr. Whi _Abruptly, 
as the Vicar was taking leave, “ you will 


not say a word of all this to the Fortescues, 
or ‘to: Miss: Carew ?. Neither Janetta nor 
myself would wound their feelings for the 
world. We feel that our old acquaintance 
with peor Mrs. Carew makes it, in-some 
measure, our duty to take an interest in 
her daughter; but we would not, on any 
account, awake painfal memories in the 
hearts of her uncle and aunt.” 

Paul Beresford had risen to accompany 
Mr. Ainslie to the door, and.he walked 
down the avenue with him, and even a part 
of the winding lane that led'to Starham, the 
two never had met before, and yet had 
taken a strange fancy to each other. For 
some time neither spoke; then Paul asked 
suddenly,— 

“Mr. Ainslie, what do you think of it 
all ? 

The Vicar felt puzzled, 

**T think, Mrs. Austin undoubtedly knew 
Mrs. Carew abroad,” 

“Yes, I suppose so, but why has she for- 
gotten the acquaintance all these years, and 
come forward to renew it now ?. Mr. Ainslie, 
Tam half an Italian, and Iam more super- 
stitious than you, who are wholly English, 
I believe this woman has it in her power to 
do Miss Carew some deadly wrong, and she 
means to use that 

‘* Miss Carew a paid’ be at her mercy ; 
the Fortescues will know how to protect 
their niece; besides, what wrong could 
Mrs. Austin do to her?” 

**T don’t know! "’ 

“It may be only the curiosity of a 
common mind to know more of a high-born 
family, of whose secrets she has already 
learned a little.” 

‘* if it were only she—but Mr. White is 
init. I have-heard hin say. he could not 
live a week out of London, but he has taken 
this house for six months.”’ 

* For his health ?” 

‘* His health is perfect ! I eannot tell his 
object in coming to St. Arran’s, but it is 
connected with Miss Carew! ' 

‘With Ivy? Impossible |” 

‘* Before | had ever seen her IT had Mr. 
White's instructions to find out two things 
about her—-whether she was in health, 
poll whether she was Paksib od yg be mar 
ried,’’ 

‘ Both questions are easily g answered. Ivy, 





Oh, nal I can see the subject is a 
one, 62d T would not for worlds ah apg 


never. alled anything in 1 Hite, and nol 

only ia oe lineages," I know 

no’ suitor who is in the eaat likely to make 
her give up her freedom,’’ 
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‘* Bat why did White want to know?’”’ 

The Vicar shook his head. 

“It sounds sacrilege to think he aspired 
to her hand hiuiself,’’ said Paul ; “* he, with 
his -worn nature and mercenary heart, 
) not to dream of ‘a wife like Miss 









Ainslie fairly langhed. 


ou are alarming yourself n ly, 
friend. If I am any of 
x I am quite rll va HE, ite 


1 tan intentions matrimonial.’’ 

i that Mr. Ainslie often went to 

p20 Views eager he was the only 
Be, ae ie Portesc 


mes 


Feapelbn at: pry nara 
s’ time by millionaire and his 
ates as **inti- 


laine. “They never 

§ Without “being in- 
ways desirous 1 

kground ; 







ble,’ and the Baronet 

wp the has tel ng anyone roe ? 
. ellow 

Under ‘onto Ausploes Sir John 


FE only shibcbohine poser companies. 
Notably, one connected’ with some Austra- 
lian mines, which were guaranteed by 
Mr. White to contain more of the precious 
metal than any other mines ever dis¢overed. 

**T don’t quite see the use of it,’’ said 
Lady Forseethe, a little sadly, when Sir 
John assured her he was on the high-road 
to becoming a millionaire as weil as his 
friend; ‘‘ we always had enough before, 
and you know, John, there is no one to 
come after us.’ 

** My dear, there’s Ivy!”’ 

“Ivy has riches enoughalready. More 
would only be’ ‘an encumbrance to her. 
John, there-is something I want very much 
to ask you!” 

“ Ask away, my dear, I don’t think Lacy, 
you can suddenly have become afraid of me 
at this late time of day ?”’ 

“Oh, no; but I thought it ‘would hurt 
you! it has to do with our own, dis- 
appointment.”’ 

e understood then, for there was One 
¢ross, in. their happy Jot. Thore was no 
ehild to inherit the Baronetcy, and the 
broad land of the Forsescues. 

“Ask away, my ,dear,” he. Fepeated, 
gently ; “ be sure I-will answer you 

" Jack; when you and T are gone who, Ro, will 
be master here?” 

**I don't know.” 

ae Jack! | ad 

“1 never pe cnn much about the the 
subject, Luc Pye ab 
inherit al? th had, i i By om tale 
things over with that 
the little maid can take apt we os 
peas roperty and furniture, plate, at 
w View, the furniture, plate, 
tl The income must go with the 
to'my heir-at-law.’’ 

** And who is that? ’’ 

** My dear, I told you before I had not 
the slightest idea, I -was an only child, and 
30 was my father before me. “My grand- 
father had a brother, who went to » Bee 
—married,. and had several children, No 
doubt some of these dood tHe from the 







Antipodes can make good the 
posses but I hate the be hy 
usin Bho | I srubi never 
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4 Why; my dear?” 
‘7 don’t know! Only, Jack, if Ivy leaves 
us I should like to find out your heir, and 
bring him home.”’ ; 

“{ don’t think Ivy will leave us at 
present Luey. The child has a.mind of her 
own, and has set that mind fairly against 
matrimony. The Earl of Carrington rode 
over only last week to seek a countess, but 
the child would not even see.him. She 
made me take the task of refusal off her 
shoulders." 

** Lord Carrington. 1 Lam sorry.’ 


‘And soam Il. He is a good young man, [see 


Lucy. I told: him all!’’ 

“ Was that wise? ’’ i 

+} thought it best.’ 

“+ And did it change hie views 2."’ 

“Not in the least.. I liked his answer. 
It was so manly. ‘Give we your neice, Sir 
John, and whatever trouble threatens her I 
will avert it if Jove and honour can, No 
Countess of Carrington ahall have bad a 
happier home than Ee if only she will 
let me call her v4 Mil 

“ And she would ee 4 listen? ™ 

‘* No,”’ 

“ Did you try to persuade her ?”’ 

: I did V+-rnefully. ‘ Knowing ouy fears 
for her I urged vty to think of the Karl, 
whose position would make her secure from 
all innuendos. Of course I could pot speak 

openly, the ‘child took up the notion I 
wanted to get i of 5 You ree — 
seen fage, yw r eyes flashe © 
re. ‘Shie look Gokel tke some little offended 
riacaae 

“ If you are-tired of me, Uncle John, I 
will go and live with my. godfather at the 
Vicarage, I would work fot my own living, 
or beg my' bread from door to door, rather 
than mere against my wishes.”’ 

“* Then it is quite settled ?"’ 

“ Quite.”’ 

“ Tt seems a pity. 

** So T tho White says it is a 
thing. With ae ct tape and fortune, Ivy 

ht be a, duchess 
y Fortescue's  thce flashed. 

'“ Surely you never consulted: Mr... W hite 

“— Ivy" 8 prospects."’ 

tobe talking to him, my 
jet and ust asked me wants she was 
to be Lady Carri 

“ Very impertinent. " 

“He did not mean it so, I assure you, 


‘Laey. H6 takes the warmest interest. in 


Ivy. He says Carrington. was’ not man 
enough to appreciate her, and seemed really 
relieved a 1 told him the Earl had re- 
ceived his congé.”’ 

‘* Perhaps Mr. White thinks he has mind 
enough to appreciate her,” said my lady, 
petulently. ‘‘1 know you like. thé man, 
dack ; but, surely you would never let him 
aspire to Ivy ?”’ 

‘He has no wish to, Lucy. He is not a 
“tale man,” ‘ 

‘ortescue relented. 

ie “ ps Janetta told me so. She 
alluded to some weary disappointment. I 
must bay Mr. White does not Jook to me as 
if he had. been ¢rossed in love.” 

‘* He has failed.to win the only woman he 
cared for, and has had to witness her misery 
with the man she preferred | to him. This 
explains his interest in Ivy.” 

‘I don t see how.” 

“ It was her mother, dear.’’ 

“ Bae ag Oh re Ro He aia 

“Tt seems was at Rome. He not 

speak then, rew had only 
just died, he 


sight of of her. When 
he found h was too too 
= sa! fellow !’’ 


abit, oe ee 


‘Aud marry her,” 


ig 
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“* No-—and judge if'thore was anything he 
could do for her. It seems he saw Nell 
after the marriage, and she made him pro- 
mise to befriend her child. Not a word of 
this to Ivy. Only, Lu don’t let your 
thoughts wander on White as a possible 
lover for the l.«He. feels a fatherly 
interest in her, that’s all.” ~ 

‘* Why did he not tell us before ?"’ 

‘* He feared to reopen an old wound.”’ 

* Jack! "’ 

“e Yes,.’”’ 

‘* Tt he saw Nell afterwards he must have 
nhim{” 

* He did, often.’’ 

“ Well?” 

“He would not speak of him; said the 
subject was too full of pain !"’ 

** Bat surely you asked him? °’ 

* Asked him ‘what ? ’* 

‘* Whether the man was dead ! ’’ 

‘*T had no need, He told me himself he 
was at the foneral. ‘The man died three 
years after poor Helen. He was at a very 
low-ebb, and picking up a living—or rather 
existing—at gaming-tables at Homburg. So 
you see, Luey, we have nothing to fear for 
our darling. The dark shadow we used to 
think pursued ber can never light on her 
golden head. Ivy is free!’’ 

‘*T always told you he was dead!’ said 
Lady Fortescue; ‘t you know I did !”’ 

**T know you always said so, but still it 
must be a great relief to you to know it.” 
It may seem unreasonable.of Lady For- 
teseue, but she was quite uneonseious of 
the relief her husband considered she ought 
to be feeling. 

A simple woman, not given to neediess 
anxiety, she had decided, onee and for all 
in her own mind, that the destroyer of her 
sister’s peace was dead. 

She could not feel more sure about ét 
froth. learning that George White had 
witnessed his funeral. 

Meanwhile where was Ivy, the girl in 
whom the fondest hopes, the dearest plans 
of Sir John and his wife, were centred ? 

Ivy Carew, whose parents have had such 
a chequered history, whom peri! surely 
threatened, and who had just refused the 
title of Countess, where was she? 

It was a lovely afternoon for October. 
The sun shone almost with summer warmth, 
‘and Ivy had taken her sketch-hook to a 
lonely spot in the Southlands grounds, and 
was .busy making a picture of Mcadow 
View, whose red turrets rose in the distance. 

Very, very lovely shé looked in her blue 
velvet dress and fur cape, and she worked 
out her sketch with no mean skill, but her 
thoughts were not all about art. 

She could hear a footstep in the distanve 
she had learned to know too well, and the 
colour deepened in her cheeks as it came 


nearer and nearer, until at last. Paul Beres- | 


ford stood before her, 

‘Busy, charming Miss.Carew? What a 
pretty picture you are making of the old 
piace ?. 1 wish i could sketch.”’ 

* Can you not ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘The only arts I know anything of are 
musie¢ and literature, The last is wy dearest 
ambition, »1 cannot remember the time 
when. I did not long to make my mark as an 
author before I die,”’ 

“Do not speak of death,’ said the girl 


| quickly. “ Everything looks so bright and 


fair ; all around is so beautifal.. Mr. Beres- 
ford, you must not speak of death.’’ 

‘* You see the world we rose-coloured 

pectacles, Miss Carew,’ said quickly. 

PAUL looks bright.te you because you are 
happy.” 

‘an are nee a" 4 happy? Oh! forgive 
me,’ and she b crimson, ‘SI 7 


not to have ror suk & question,” 
"Why not" 
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“Tt was rude, 

*{ do not think it s0; it sounded as 
though you felt some slight interest in me 
—as though we were friends.”’ 

Ivy raised her beautiful eyes, and looked 
into his face. Something she saw there 
made theni droop. 

*I should: like us to be friends,’ she 
whispered, ‘‘and you will tell me what is 
troubling you, for | am sure there is some- 
thing.”’ 

“Tam going away.”’ 

The cloudless sky seemed to darken then 
forIvy. The clear bine heaven seemed to 
cloud over, leaving the world beneath cold 
and bleak, and desolate. Her own face 
looked white and set. She dropped her 
pencil, and seemed as one smitten with 
a sudden chill. 

Going away. !”’ 

“Tt is very sudden and unexpected,”’ 
said Paul, simply. ‘*' Mr. White has found 
me a position | far more lucrative than the 
one Ifill here, and I have to enter on-its 
duties next week.”’ 

‘Then you will not come back ? 

**T fear not.”’ 

A long silence. 

“And are you glad ?”’ 

**T am glad and sorry!” 

“Glad?” 

‘* When a man has his way to make in the 
world, Miss Carew, he ought to rejoice at 
any change that puts him a step on 
Fortune’s ladder.’ 

‘“T never. thought you cared for money? ”’ 

**} do not ;.and yet b am forced to forego 
the great desire of my life—foreed to give 
up all bope of the one thing I covet just 
becanse bam not rich.’ 

‘“* What is it?’ 

‘* 7 cannot tell you.”’ 

** You said just now that we were friends. 
Friends trust each other.” 

** } cannot tell you this.’’ 

** You will not.”’ 

‘* Miss Oarew, Ivy, have pity on me. | 
am going away next week, We may neve e 
meet agi 1in. Do not let us part in anger 

“It is your fault that we part at all,’ 

“Ivy !’’ 

** Of course it is,’’ said Miss Carew, with 
the. most trying plain spokenness. ‘‘ You 
have a very comfortable appointment under 
Mr. White. You eujoy a nice income, and 
quite as much money as you ought to 
spend; but you have set your Heart on 
something that costs a mint of money, and 
so you throw. over Mr. White and Meadow 
View and your friends to go to London, and 
make-haste and get rich. ! am disappointed 
in you, Mr. Beresford, I hate mo mey and 
can't understand anyone ¢ aring for it.’’ 

**T don’t care for it. 

** You said just now--— 

** Listen,’’ he said, } passionately, taking 
one of her slim white bands in his, and 
looking with intense loye into her eyes, ‘ I 
had never meant to speak, Heaven kuows. 
I thought to go away bravely, and bury my 
misery in my. own breast, and after what 
you have said I must, in self-~lefence, tell 
you why 1 regret niy povyerty.’’ 

** 1 don’t want. to know !”’ 

** But you will hear? 1 would be content 
tolive out all my days in poverty, Miss 
Carew, if that were all ; but a man dreams 
of a home, a wife—a someone infinitely 
dearer than himseif to share his very 
thought, his every joy. Lately there has 
come before me a vision of what life might 
Haye been to me had I but possessed a 
moderate share of wealth, I saw her—her 
I would so gladly have made my lite's 
queen, To see her was to get her, but she 

rich, and | am poor, Ou, eo 
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“ Without telling her?” 

‘* What use would it be to tell her? Do 
you think I don't know the barrier between 
my poverty and ‘her riches ? ’’ ° 

**She must be a hateful young woman. 
At least, you evidently think sot’’ ‘said 
Ivy, maliciously pretending she believed he 
was speaking of some unknown boauty. 

** Sho is an angel,” 

** And yet you seem sure she’s so fond of 
money that she eares for nothing else? I 
have plenty of money myself,'’ said Miss 
Carew, demurely, ‘*‘and I think it’s an 
odious thing—perfectly horrible; but 
there, T am not an angel! "’ 

* ivy #2" ‘ 

‘* You had better call me Miss Carew. 
You see, Mr. Beresford, the ‘ angel’ 
might disapprove of your saying Ivy."’ 

** I believe you are laughing at me.”’ 

**T am not!”’ 

** Look at me.” 

But she would not obey him; instead, she 
turned away. Paul came to the other side, 
and saw the tears glistening in her eyes. 

‘* You are sorry for me—just a little ?"’ 

“Tam not!’’ 

“« At least you are not angry at = pre- 
sumption?’’ How could she? * Thrown 
with you every day, how could I spend 
hours in your company without learning to 
love you?"’ ; 

** You have managed It very cleverly,”' 

6 lv Fes 

‘‘And the angel will, doubtless, con- 
gratulate you warmly on your success,"' 

“Tyy, can't you understand ?"’ 

* Perfectly,” 

‘‘I believe I have loved you always,” 
went on Paul, half brokenly, “from the 
moment I saw you stretched fainting on the 
grass, I have struggled with my love in 
vain; it has but grown deeper, stronger; 
but still I should never have had the cour- 
age to cut the knot of my misfortunes, and 
leave you. I loved you so, I believe I could 
keep my affection a secret, locked in my 
owt heart, and it was happiness only to see 
you—and so I lingered.” 

‘* Until fortune and Mr. White together 
recalled you to Londop.”’ 

“ivy i." 

** Forgive me,”’ 

““T lingered, until the news came that 
you were to be Lady Carrington, when I 
could bear it no longer. I spoke to White. 
He is not a bad sort of fellow, and I think 
he guessed something of what I was suffer- 
ing, for he obtained me this appointment. 
and waived all notice. It is hard te leave 
St. Arran’s, and give up these meetings 
with you. But, oh! Ivy, my life’s love, my 
darling, the one woman I[ delight in, I shall 
at least be spared the agony of hearing your 
wedding bells. I shall not have to look on 
with a bleeding heart at Lord Carrington’s 
bride.” 

‘* You will never hear my wedding bells, 
I admit,” remarked Miss Qarew; ‘‘ but I 
think you would have accomplished that 
exemption as well here as in London, since 
—I never mean to marry, As to your not 
seeing Lord Carrington’s bride, [ should 
think the Earl (and he’s sure to marry soon) 
would be as likely to take his countess to 
London as to shut her up in the country.” 

iad Iv ! ” 

* You have said that before, and I told 
you not."’ 

‘Do you think it generous to torture me, 
Miss Carew.” 

‘*Do you think it generous to grudge the 
Earl of Carrington a wife.”’ ; 

** Yes, if that wife be the one woman I 
coveted as my own.’’ 

**But itisn’t. I doubt if he even knows 
yourangeél. Infact the Countess of Carring- 
ton is not yet selected, for the Earl told me, 


when he said good-bye this morning, that 





he should never return to land until he 
brought home his wife, and that my friend- 
roy, would be the first he should scek 
or.’ 


Mr. Beresford’s eyes danced. 

“ Then——”’ 

**That was all,’’ said Miss Carew de- 
murely; ‘‘and please don't talk against. 
the future countess, for Lord Carrington 
has been like a brother to me all his life, 
and for his sake I mean to love his wife 
dearly.” 

‘* But White told me you were to be that 
wife yourself,’’ 

‘* He made a mistake.” 

** And--—"" ; 

** And though from your words I faney you 
think all rich people mercenary, I assure you 
lam not nearly so fond of money as you and 
—angel. And I think it is cruelly hard on 
a girl to be a heiress, since it seems to shut 
her out from all-chance of love,”’ 

** Ivy, you know my secret now. You are 
the angel I desired for my life's sunshine! 
It was to spare myself the pain of seeing you 
another's I resolved to go to London." 

**T don't think you will ever-see-me 
another's, Mr. Beresford. You see, accord- 
ing to your creed, I ought to marry some- 
one just as rich as myself, The Earl was 
decidedly richer. It will Le difficult to find 
anyone whose income matches to a penny, 
and then—I don’t believe in marriages.” 

** Nor in love?” 

** In love—yes,”’ 

** | teve you, Ivy!” 

** Yes |"’ 

** And if only I were rich I believe I would 
teach you to love me back again.” 

She shook her head. 

‘*T am sure you couldn't,’? 

“Why not?” 

* Because I have learned the lesson al- 
ready, I think,’ and her eyes drooped, “I 
have loved you ever since the day you 
risked your life for mine.”’ 

Silence! He was holding her hand in 
both of his; a strange, sweet sense of 
rapture was in both their hearts. The girl 
was the first to awake to life's reality. 

“ And you are going to London next week, 
Mr. Beresford ?’’ 

‘I wish I wasn’t,’’ said Paul, gloomily ; 
‘* put it really is a capital opening, and——” 

‘* You want to make a fortune.”’ 

“It is no use. I should be years in 
making it, and then it would not be worthy 
of you.”’ 

She took his hand with a new, strange 
humility, which sat sweetly on her, 

**T don’t believe you love me,” 

‘* Not love you !”’ 

** You love pride betier.’”’ 

*“*T cannot r to be thought a fortune- 
hunter, Ivy.’’ 

“IT don’t believe,’’ said Miss Carew, men- 
daciously, ‘* you will have a chance of bei 
called one, I never took the trouble to 
inquire particularly, but I believe all my 
father’s property is so settled that I can 
never touch a penny of it, bat only just 
spend so mueh-every year; and, Paul, if it 
made you unhappy, we could just let that 
money be, and live on what you earned. 
I’m afraid I am rather extravagant, but I 
would try to learn economy for your sake.’’ 

He stooped and kissed her. Love had 
conquered pride. From that morning Ivy 
knew nothing but death could really part 
her and Paul. ; 

“IT must speak to Sir John,” said Beres- 
ford, at last. ** My darling, I am afraid he 
will be very angry.” “a 

** He was never angry with me in his life, 
Paul, and he always liked you.” 


** But after expecting Lord Carrington as 
a nephew, don’t you think he will have set 
his heart on a title for you.” 


_Poor 





“Tam not afraid of Uncle John, He and 


” 
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Aunty always give me my own way. It is 
not thent I fear."’ 

‘* Who then, sweetheart ? ’’ 

‘Mr. White.” 

Like lightning Paul remembered His first 
visit to St. Arran's, and the millionairo's 
inquiries about Miss Carew. An instant 
told him Ivy was right—if trouble came to 
them Mr. White would have a hand in it; 
but he only said,— 

**He has no earthly right to interfere in 
your affairs, my darling !”’ 

‘* None; but he is uncle’s friend, and has 
gained a great influence over him. Besides, 
Paul—bend your head down, I want. to 
Whisper—I have a great dread of Mr, 
White. I can’t explain it to. you; I have 
tried in vain to reason it away. The 
moment I saw him I felt he would work me 
some terrible injury ; and all these weeks, 
though he has shown me nothing but kind- 
ness, the presentiment is-unchanged. Even 
at night in my dreams I seem to hear a 
voice erying out, * Beware of Mr. White; 
never trust him.’”’ 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 1974, Back 
Nos, can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








Our Prize Competition 


is a test of your skill and at the 
same time affords you an oppor- 
tunity of winning a handsome 
RAKOLA DIAMOND BROOCH or 
RAKOLA DIAMOND PIN 


Either will prove a most accep- 
table gift to lover or friend 


There is a prize for everyone complying 


with the conditions on page 57:. 
Try yourself this week ! ! 





PHILIPPA’S FATHER. 
CONCLUSION OF Novelette FROM PaGE 550. 


Dallas Muir proves @ friend indeed and 
Philippa is spared a loveless marriage. 
n does not live to share in the 
great joy that comes to Philippa. 


“Be quiet,’”’ he says so roughly that 
she is startled. “I have spoken, and I 
shall not go from my word. use I 
have always been your slave, your dupe, 
you think I shall remain to the end of the 
chapter; but you are mistaken! I tell 
you, you have run to the end of your 
tether! It is my turn now/’’ 

Oh, the indignant pride, the bitter scorn 
on the sweet, white face, + 
‘Thank you for your plain speaking, 
she says, coldly. “ We understand each 

other now.” ' 

* Phil,you goad me into saying things that 
anger you. hy are you so cold and hard ? 
What have I ever done to make you hate mo 
so bitterly ?’’ , 

“J do not hate, Tonly heartily despise 
you; and I should be glad if you would 
leave me!”’ SS 

“I am going home with you," stolidly. 
**T intend tosee your father to-night, and 
to lay my proposals before him! ’’ 

“You will, of course, please yourself 
without any reference to my wishes !’’ and 
then this ill-assorted pair walk on in silence 
until they reach Philipp’s home. 

She enters first, the way to 
the common sitting-room says, in a high, 
hard yoice,-- 
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“Father, I bring you a visitor. Gordon 


rand year potions ponon and hata 


ou an easy way of escape.”’ ; 

she thon down her hat and muff, and, 
standing by the mantel, waits for her lover 
to the ensuing silence. 

Ho is not quick to do this. The scorn on 
the girl's white face, the defiance in her 
eyes, her attitude, is hardly likely to render 
his self-imposed task easier, 

Mr. Hurst is the first to speak. 

** What is it, Chase? Has’any one heard 
that Tam here?”’ 

* No, sir, not yet; but the news will soon 
be common property unless we can come to 
terms, The fact is———’’ : 

‘The fact is,’’ Philippa breaks in, ‘‘ Mr. 
Chase generously offers to screen you from 
justice, to re mf Mr. Pamplin the sum you 
embezzled,"’ te at a dreadful way she has 
of calling a spade a spade), *‘ of providing 
for Robin’s future, in return for the poor 
gift of your only daughter.”’ 

‘‘Gordon, you're a noble fellow!” eries 
Mr. Hurst, effasively, ** and of course there 
is nothing left for Philippa to do but consent 
—not for my sake, but for her mother’s and 
Robin's. My dear girl, how very lucky you 
are!”’ P 

“ Father !’’ and suddenly she sinks on her 
knees beside him, and, with her sweet face 
uplifted, says, slowly and impressively, 
“Father, I am your only girl, and I have 
always tried to do my duty by you. Surely 
you Jove me well enough to forbid this 
sacrifice he demands ? In some way we will 
save you—bnt oh, for Heaven's sake, not in 
this way. Listen to me—a moment—only a 
moment! I not only do not love him, but 
from the bottom of my heart despise and 
loathe him. If you give me to him you will 
make a wretched and desperate woman of 
me. You will kill all of good there is ia 
my nature !’’ 

“You talk like a fool, girl! What more 
do you desire than Gordon offers? He is a 
far better match than you could hope for. 
He is devoted to you and steady enough for 
you to feel sure of r future comfort.’’ 

“Mother!’’ the wretched girl pleads, 
ts for me! By the love you bear my 
father, which has made you regard his sins 
as errors of judgment, his failures as mis- 
fortunes, which has taught you to forgive 
ero! forget harshness neglect, plead for 
me ” 


“Oh! Philippa!’’ sobs the mother, ‘‘ how 
can I ask you to send your father to prison, 
to condemn us all to misery and disgrace, 
to consign Robin to an early grave ?” 

With a sudden low ery Philippa flings out 
her arms: 

“ Oh, Heaven, help me! Teach me what 
to do!” 

Then springing to her feet she confronts 
Gordons 


“You all goad me on to sin, and on your 
heads must rest the blame of all that may 
follow. TI have tried to do my duty by you, 
T have tried to cleave to the right, but it is 
useless. Fate is strong, and I so weak. 
Gordon Chase, you know in what respect I 
hold you, and if I consent to your proposal 
you must expect nothing but dull submis- 

«sion from me. Give me a week in which to 
decide !"’ 

“* Now you are talking like a sensible girl, 
Phil,” remarks Mr. Hurst, ‘and I am sure 
that in time you will be very glad you acted 
upon our advice instead of indulging in all 
sorts of romantic and silly notions.”’ 

look she casts upon him that makes 
him shrink from her as she passes. Her 
mother stretches out her hand to her im- 
ploringly. 

** Phil, Phil, dear. Oh! believe it is all 
for the best,’’ 


$ Poor mother!" the girl says, dreamily, 


ln 
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‘poor mother, Ido not blame you;’’ but 
when Gordon would stey her, she breaks 
out curtly, “Let me goi J have conceded 
enough already to your wishes !’’ and so 
goes up to Robin's room. 

** Are you asleep, dear?”’ she questions, 
gently, and as he answers in the nogative 
she enters, and closing the door behind her, 
sinks in her favourite attitude beside the 
bed, and remains silent awhile, with her 
face hidden in his curls, 

‘* Phil, old girl, what is the matter? ’’ he 
asks. ‘* Are you crying ?”’ 

** No, Robin, no; only my heart is heavy 
to-night, and I cannot see my duty clearly.” 

**Oh, bother duty!’’ he answers, inele- 
gantly. ‘It strikes me, Phil, dear, it is 
about time you had alittle pleasure. What's 
the special question vexing you ? ”’ 

‘*You told me this morning you were 
betier,”’ remarks the girl; irrelevantly. 
“Was that quite true? or did you say it 
just to keep me from worrying ? ”’ 

“T’m all right when this horrid pain 
doesn't catch my breath and the cough 
doesn’t half choke me. Oh, I shall get 
through the ‘winter bravely yet—but— 
but—”’ wistfully, ‘‘I do wish we lived at 
some warmer place.”’ 

She draws her breath quickly, and in 
her heart she prays, ‘‘ Heaven help me to 
make the satrifice, and let a blessing rest 
upon it ;’’ and she says, cheerfully,— 

‘Robin. perhaps we shall manage to 
get away yet—you and i-and I shall 
nurse you well again. We will be so 
happy—so happy—and—-and—”’ and here 
her courage ‘suddenly fails her, and break- 
ing utterly down she sobs and laughs 
hysterically. 

The boy is alarmed. 

**Shall I call mother? Oh, Phil! Phil! 
what do you mean? Why are you crying so 
bitterly ?”’ 

‘*I—I am so foolishly happy—because— 
because I see a way of helping you.” 

** You don’t mean you will marry Gordon ? 
hela 4 you've said again and again you hate 

im 


“JT know ; but I was a wicked, ungrateful 
girl. - He is so good and generous; he has 
promised to let. me have you with me 
always, to help father, and look after you 
as if you were his brother, and he will take 
us fway to some beautiful sunny place 
where you will grow strong and manly.” 

** Oh, Phil!’ with a deep drawn breath 
of delight, “‘how jolly! But—but if you 
are not quite sure you will be happy you 
must not do this thing for my sake. I could 
not bear to see you wretched; but Phil, 
dear, it is hard to die so young! I would 
like-to live a little longer, if only to repay 
some of your rage oodl ‘ 

She holds him fast, this young, dear 
brother, and her eyes, full of divine tender- 
ness, rest on his pinched, flushed face. 
She has asked for a week in which to 
consider Gordon’s proposal, but already in 
her mind she has accepted it. How can 
she lose this young creature who loves her 
so well? How can she bear to think that 
she might have saved him, and she would 


ot? : 

But all to-night she lies sleepless on her 
bed, tossing to and fro, murmuring passion- 
ate, incoherent prayers; now and again 
breathing one name which is certainly not 
Gordon’s, and wondering, miserably, how 
She shall bear to live through all the heavy 
months and years which, in all probability, 
lie before her. . 

Her mother is very kind and tender to 
her when she gocs down the following 
morning, and urges her to eat; but this is 


impossible, and hastily swallowing a cup of | & 


very weak coffee she starts for business. 
ow she lives through the day she cannot 
tell, Even heremployer, a man intent only 


a LR ae 





on amassing riches, and never careful to 
spare the young creatures who labour for 
80 scanty a wage, comments on her exces- 
sive pallor and general lassitude, And she, 
poor girl, full of fear lest he shall tell her 
to take a week's rest, which means also 
loss of a week’s salary, strives to smile and 
act as though no trouble weighs upon her, 
no mMomentovs grestion vexes and terrifies 
her, Poor little Philippa, so young and so 
helpless ! 

That night, as she is going wearily up to 
Robin’s room, Dallas meets her on the 
stairs, and is so shocked by her appearance 
that he cannot swppress an exclamation of 
pity. 

‘*You are ill!” he says, taking one 
little slender hand in his, and suddenly she 
resolves to tell him ali her troubles. If 
any one can help her it is he, and has he 
not promised unreservedly to do so? 

‘*] am not ill,’ she says gently, ‘“oniy 
very much perplexed. Myr. Muir, once you 
said you would help me should I need help 
at any time.” 

‘You need it now?” gently. ‘‘ Come 
into my room and tell me all your troubles! °’ 

Like a child she obeys, like a child takes 
the seat he offers, and then, without pre- 
lude of any sort, confides her story to him. 
He listens with averted face and frowning 
brow ; inwardly he curses the poverty that 
will not let him speak. But when she has 
made an end of the pitifvl history, he Jays 
his hand gently on her clasped and, trem- 
bling fingers, and Bays gravely,— 

‘““My deur Miss Hurst, terrible as your 
life is now it waquid be infinitely worse 
should you marry this man, not loving him. 
There ‘would be mutual recriminations, 
thoughts of what might have been, visions 
of happiness never to be realised. Marriage 
without love i& an accursed thing. 1 can’t 
see how to help you yet; I must think it 
all out. .You say you have a week of grace 
Heaven grant me some inspiration before it 
expires! I know nothing more terrible 
than your ealamity, unless, indeed, it is my 
utter impotence to help and comfort. you. 
But, plainly, it cannot be your duty to 
sacrifice your life even to save a father and 
a brother, Philippa! Philippa, if I were 
only a rich man—for your sale——"’ 

He breaks off hurriedly, but she has seen 
the look in his eyes, and has Jearned all 
that she is to him. Does that not make her 
task doubly hard? She rises, trembling in 
every limb. 

‘Mr. Muir, I. ought to apologise for 
oceupying so much of your time ; but I felt 
{ must speak, or my heart would burst with 
its load, I will try to remember what you 
have said—and—and—good-night ! "’ 

Her hand is imhis, her face flushes and 
droops before his eager gaze ; but he con- 
trols the mad impulse to kiss ber, and says 
only,— . 

‘* Defer your answer to the latest moment. 
Heaven helping me, I will savo you and 
yours yet. Try to keep a brave heart, and 
remember that I shall labour for you with 
all my soul, with all my strength! Good- 
night, little Phil, good-night!”’ 


oe 


CHAPTER VI. 


THREE days go by with lightning speed, 
and as yet Dallas can see no way out of 
Phil’s difficulties save the one proposed ; 
and he thinks with horror that, after all he 
will have to confess his impotence to help 
her—to erush out the hope he himself has 
raised in her heart. He cannot do it. 
Strong man as he is he dare not look on the 
anguish of the sweet, white face, which has 
rown all too dear to him; and then he 
thinks of her as another man’s wife ! 

The fourth morning dawns, and Dallas, 
sitting over his breakfast, is scanning the 
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paper when Mrs. Hurst enters with his 
letters. , 

The first. he takes up is in a blue enve- 
lope, and the handwriting is very familiar 
to him. 

**Good gracious! It is from Scruby! 
What can he have to say to me? Perhaps 
the poor old squire bas relented; but that 
is hardly likely, with Tucle. Bart at his 
elbow! Well, here goés!’’ and he tears 
open the official-locking envelope. 

‘* DBAR Srp) he reads),— 

‘Tt is my painfal duty to acquaint you 
with the sad accident which ‘deprives you 
alike of grandfather and uncle. Two days 
back, whilst boating at Naples, they were 
drowned by the capsizing of the boat !’’ 

‘* Great Heavens !"’ the young man cries, 
in an agitated way. ‘* Both dead, both of 
them ! and not a word of peace between us !"’ 

He sits with his face hidden in bis hands 
a moment; for although he had never loved 
his relatives the shock is great, and he 
owes all that he is to the elder man's 
generosity. When he has a little recovered 
he resumes his reading. 

‘* The bodies will be cdnveyed to Chit- 
tington, where I now await you. In the 
absenee of any will, you are sole heir to the 
estate and revenues. I have written to you 


quite informally, having known you all 


your life, and admiring, as I did, the in- 
dependent course of action you adopted a 
year ago. Hoping you will lose no time in 
coming, as we wait your instractions, 
** Yours faithfally, 
‘* EBENEZER SCRUBY."’ © 

“I must go at once!” he says. Then 
the sudden thought comes to him. ‘ My 
darling is saved ; but at what a cost! Poor 
old man, I believe he would have been fond 
of me but for Bart.,’ . 

Calling Mrs. Hurst, he tells her he is 
summoned from Merton, and must lose no 
time in obeying the message; and, begging 
her to pack a small portmanteau, sits down 
to write Philippa. 

Ah, what comfort his note will carry to 
her aching, troubled heart! He hesitates 
a moment whether to entrust it to her 
mother, He has not very much faith in the 
poor, guerulous little woman. Then a 
bright thought strikes him. 

**T should like to wish Robin good-bye! "’ 
he says to her. ‘* May I go up to him? ”’ 

“*Certainiv, Mr. Muir. ['m afraid he 
would fret if you went without a word.’’ 

Running up to the little room he finds 
the boy partially dressed before a huge fire. 

“Robin, J am called away quite un- 
expectedly, but I could not go without 
seeing you. I don’t know how long I shall 
be absent; and as I have something of im- 
portance. to communicate with Misa 
Philippa I have ventured to write this note, 
which I entrust to you. Remember, you 
are to give it into her own ‘hands as soon as 
she returns home to-night. You will not 
forget, when I tell you it is for her happi- 
ness and yours that she sbould get it.” 

‘*7T shall not forget ; but, Mr. Muir, I am 
sorty you are going. I shall miss you! ’’ 

A little later he leaves the house behind, 
aud is soon well on his way to Chittington. 

Mr. Scruby meets him at the station. 

“This is very sid, Dallas—perhaps I 
ought to say Mr. Muir—but you were 
always a favourite of mine.”’ 

** Let it be Dallas. I have a kindly recol- 
lection of kind words and generous tips. 
by the way, are you quitesure there was no 
will left ?’’ 

‘*Quite! Your grandfather could never 
be induced to make one, and Mr. Bart did 
not urge it upon him. JI think he hoped to 
inherit the whole as you have done, It is 
not good form to speak ill of the dead, but 
it is only plain trath, and your uncle loved 
gold above and before anything else.” 





‘* Yes, I am. afraid it was so; and I am 
quite sure he often influenced my grand- 
father for.evil. But there let it rest. He is 
dead, and beyond all judgment. . Now, Mr. 
Seraby, I am going to proffer a strange 
request; and I want you to understand I 
would not beg it for myself, so soon as I have 
come into my kingdom. I want you to let 
me have two hundred and fifty pounds to- 
morrow—later will pot do. It is not to say 
a debt, for I have contracted none. One 
day I may tell you all the story, but not 
now. Will you get the money for me?’’ 

The lawyer glanced keenly a moment 
inté the young, proud face, then says, 
heartily — 

**-You shall have it, Dallas !’’ 

** Thank you; you are very good.” 

And with these words he enters the 
house of his forefathers. A heavy gloom 
hangs over it; the servants move ¢ lowly 
to and fro, glancing furtively at the new 
squire. : 

They remember his expulsion too well, 
and think it not unlikely that they will be 
dismissed directly after the funeral. 

That night, weary aud heartsick, Philippa 
reaches home. Mrs. Hurst looks tp as she 
enters, and says in a casual way,— 

‘* Mr. Muir has gone, Philippa.” 

**Gone!”’ her dark eyes dilating—and do 
all that she may lier face will betray her 
agitation. ‘‘Gone, mother! Is not that 
rather sudden ?”’ 

““Oh!’’ tartly, “ he is coming back in a 
few days. You need not look so frightened. 
And-while I am speaking of him let me say 
I consider the interest you display in that 
young man is really unladylike and foolish.” 

Philippa does not hear her ; ‘all her heart 
is writhing under the thought: ** He could 
not help me and hé is gone, beeause he 
would not be witness to my misery. It is 
all over for me now, all—all over.” 

“Why dont you speak ?’’ demands her 
mother. ‘* You are not generally chaty of 
words ?”’ k 

With a great effort Philippa “ pulls her- 
self together.” 

‘*T hardly heard you, mother. I was 
wondering what business could be so 
important as to call Mr. Muir away so 
suddenly. Ah, there is Robin's bell. He 
has heard me, and want's me."’ 

eAnd, turning away, she goes heavily, 
despairingly, upstairs. 

The brightness of Robin’s face surprises 
her as she enters. 

‘** How happy you look, dear boy!’’ she 
says, forgetting her grief for his sake. 

** That is because I feel myself of some 
importance. Of course you know, Phil, 
Mr. Muiris gone? Bat before he went he 
came to see me, and gave me a note for yon, 
saying he would rather entrust it to me 
than anyone else. Naughty Phil! How 
many more lovers wil) you have? "’ 

“ Don’t; dear! I cannot bear bandinage 
to-night. Where is the hote? Give it me— 
quick, Robin."’ 

‘* How impatient you are?” laughing ; 
** but here itis. Oh, Phil, what a colour 
you’ve gott”’ 

She almost snatehes it from him, and, 
moving to a little distance, reads,-- 


‘* My DgAREST PHLiPPA,---l am called 
away from you when most you need my 
presence, but you must not think that I am 
leaving you alone to fight your dreadful 
battle. Though far from you-I shal) be 
better able to help you than by stayiag 
here, and you may trust me to return to you 
at my earliest leisure., Under no cireum 
stances are you to sacrifice yourself as you 
propose doing. At the very last hour that 
help you. so desire will be yours. I would 
I could give it you now. Expect to hear 
from me by the first post on Saturday. I 


shall address the letter to your business! 
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place to insure safe.delivery. In the mean- 


while rest happy and content... Good-bye, 
dear Philippa ! 
“2. M,”’ 

Just a moment she stands gazing with wide 
and open eyes at the soul-cheering words. 
Then going to Robin she sinks down beside 
him, sobbing out,— 

** Oh, my dear, he will save me! He has 
promised, and he will not. fail. , Robin, 
Robin, we sha}l be happy together yot— 
and without Gordon |" 

But on the Saturday morning she is yery 
quiet when she arrives at the shop—sick 
with fear and anxiety. 

What if, at the last moment, Dallas shall 
fail her, shall be -wholly anabie-to-give her 
the promised help ? 

Half an hour later the first post comes in, 
and Mr. Denman, senior, himself conveys a 
letter to her--from Dallas, of course. 

As she opens it some erisp folds of paper 
rustle out, and stodping to gather them 
together she sees they are three bank- 
notes amounting to the value of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. She cannot repress a cry 
as she clasps them close; and a girl close 


says,— 
mA I hope, Phil, have no bad news?" 

“Oh, no! no! the best of news: T never 
was so happy in my life!’’ and then, half- 
smiling, half-eryiiig, she teads the precious 
words which accompahy the generous gift. 
They aré very informal : 

** You see I havé kept my word, Philippa, 
and you are free. not ask me how. 
I will tell you all when we meet again. 
Until then you will trust me, dear, in and 
through all. I shall have inach to tell you, 
(when I come), that will astonish’you. And 
in the meanwhile believe the business which 
called me away so unexpectedly, although 
tragic, has been the means of saving you 
from a hidéous sacrifice, and of restoring (I 
hope) Robin's health. 

“] enclose notes to the value of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, which you are 
to use without scruple. Two hundred, of 
course, you will refund to Pamplin, so 
setting your father free; the odd fifty yon 
will please apply to your own uses. df you 
care to please me remember it is my wish 
you should all move to Bournemouth, where 
I will presently join you. Write mé of your 
plans, giving me pe new address, and 
remain there until I come. 

“You must not consider the money as a 
ift, but a toan. I shall shortly tell you 
ow yon may repay me, so do not consider 
ourself indebted to me, The whole affair 
s purely a business one. Only, Phil, you 

must give Gordon Chase his congé at once. 
I won’t have him philandering after you (I 
don’t mean that as a pun), and I have ho 
doubt you can easily square Denman, You 
must stay with him another day. And 
now, dear, good-bye. Get all your roses 
back by the time we meet. c 

* DALLAS.” 

“Father in Heaten I thank thee!’’ is the 
prayer Phil unconsciously says, aloud, “| 
feel this news is alinost too good to be true. 
1 am afraid that I shall wake and find it a!l 


| @ dteam.”’ \ 


But no, it is no dream, There, in tho 
hollow. of her hand, lie the fresh, erisp 
notes, and there is his own most precious 


She must not stand dreaming, she has s° 
much to do, so she seeks Mr. Denman in his 
office. He looks up surprised as she enters, 
and asks what it is she wants. 

‘* My brother’s health makes it meeessary 
for us to remove him from Merton,’’ she 
seys quietly ; ‘ and as we eannot be parted 
T bare coms 0 ai De itso » We 


ischarge. * 
Aleck sane betes season begins 
cea wal Wal o to il the vacancy. I shouid 
ke to go at onee, if you please.” 
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Mr. Denman muses for a moment, then he 
savs with an assumption of beneyolence,— 

‘| shal) be sorry to lose you, Miss Hurst; 
but, of course, under the circumstances, I 
cannot refuse to let you go, But—-er—you 
see it will put me to some inconvenience, 
so that I think I am quite justified in asking 
you to sacrifice a fortnight’s galary.’’ 

“ « Certainly,” Phil says promptly, “and I 
may consider myself-at liberty at once." 

A few minutes later she has bidden. her 
friends good-bye, and is hurrying towards 
Mr. Pamplin’s. That gentleman looks not 
a little surprised when she is ushered into 
his presence, and says, bluffly,— 

‘Now, look here, Miss. Hurst, I don?t 
want to hurt your feelings, but if you've 
cowe to ask for*merey for your seamp of a 
father you'll be disappointed. If I ean help 
you in any other way I will, because T know 
you to be a good, industrious girl!” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she says, flushing hotly, 
“ but you are mistaken in a 4 errand, Mr. 
Pamplin, I have come to diseharge the debt 
so long owing you, or, rather, to make 
restitution,’’ a with that she produces 
two notes. ° 

The @rewer looks at her a moment in as- 
tonishment, doubtless wondering where she 
vbtained so large a sum of money. Then 
he says,— 

“| will not refuse to take it because it is 
my due; but, my dear young lady, if you 
should need any assistance——"" _ 

“Thank you,”’ Phil ig geal gratefully. 
* You are ¥ , but I am in no present 
need of help,” erat 
kl home to carry the good news 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Hursts are at first fncredulous, but 
the sight of Philippa’s remaining note at 
last convinces them of their truth. And 
now that her husband’s safety is assured 
Mrs. Hurst has time to think of her mother- 
hood, and falls on the girl's neck, laughing 
and crying for very joy. 

Robin only holds her hand. and looks 
lovingly up at the sister who, for his sake, 
would have given up all she prized, and 


bg ep. 
Pit. won't have to marry Gordon now, 

Mr. Hurst starts. 

‘He must’ be told,” he says. ‘ We owe 
him so much consideration.’’ . 

“Tt will be time en for him to know 
when we are gone. I will write to him.’ 

“ You don’t understand, my dear. There 
is a little matter between us,’ stammers 
Hurst, 

“ You ee es owe him money that you 
have avy rrowed of him?’’ Philippa 
demands ly. “I might have knowa 
ag were not to be trusted. How uwilich 

we? 


“A matter of three pounds—a mere 


trifle. 

“Go and pay ff, and make all possible 
haste. I have Vath "Ge artes before we 
go. Stay. You understand, father, you are 
hot to appropriate even a portion of the re- 
mainder to your own uses. I have it in trust 
for Robis.’s i 

e waits to hear no more, but, rejoici 

bs oe ged yee mahes his trey 3 
Gordon's C2.» » turn’ to stare 
after him, whispering that ‘‘ that fellow 
Harst is back! And for the few who 


heer nian et aiilcier yaa t's a jaunty 
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and the next moment she is | 
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about for a small house capable of holding 


them to join her. 


ing to Robin kisses him fondly, talking 
so gaily that the boy's spirits are lightened, 
and the weary little face grows cheerful. 

Butrat last the trank which contains their 
modest. wardrobe is locked and strapped ; 
and Philippa, in that veritable black vel vct, 
a bright flush on her sweet face, stands 
looking thoughtfully into the fire, Presently 
she says,— 

** Robin, don't think me vain; but once 
or twice lately I have fancied, perhaps, Mr. 
Muir sent me this beautifal dress ! ’ 

A gleam of memory comes inte the boy’s 
eyes. 

**You bet he did; what a stupid lout I 
was not to guess before. Why, we went 
out that night together, and I'd been telling 
him how disappointed you were about your 
frock! And don’t you remember he sent 
me home first?” 

‘* Oh!” says the girl, in a low voice. ‘ If 
I live to be quite, quite old, and spend every 
day of a long life in his service, I never can 
repay him for all his goodness! ’’ 

‘« Philippa ! ’’ entreats a voice behind her, 
‘* Philippa,’ and, turning, she confronts 
Gordon. ‘Is it true you are going from 
me? Sweetheart, tell, me it is all a lie! 
To-day I was to have called you mine. You 
will not have the heart to throw me over at 
the last. hour—I, who love you so! whose 
life is yours ?.”’ 

‘*Hush!’’ she says, with dignity. ‘I 
will not hear you; and you are charging me 
with a crime which J am not guilty. You 
never were my accepted lover, consequently 
you have no cause to complain that I‘ have 
thrown you over,’ "’ 

‘But you gave me reason to hope you 
would eventually marry me?” 

“No, that is, only under ‘compulsion. 
And now, all necessity for such a step is 
over,-and there remains nothing for us to do 
butsay good-bye, and go our separate ways.”’ 

*T cannot let. yon go,” he eries in a 
frenzy of passion and pain, ‘‘T love you! 
I love yon! Oh Heaven! how T love you! 
Philippa! listen to me! You must, you 
shall!’’ and in a moment he falls on his 
knees before her; and, grovelling there, 
eries brokenly, ‘‘My queen! my queen! 
how shall 1 live without you? Have pity on 
me for my loye’s sake. t me hope a little 
one day you will come to me of your own 
will. not rob me of all joy, or Jay waste 
all the years of my life! ’’ and the tears are 
streaming down the poor wretch’s face. 

Disgusted as Philippa is by his weakness 
and loud complainings, she yet cannot help 
pitying him, and her yoice is very gentle as 
she says— 

‘Gordon, this is unmanly and unworthy 
of you, and pains me inexpressibly. Pray 
rise. And, oh! believe me, the time will 
come when you will wonder over your own 
infatuation, and marvel that you found me 
fair,” I will be honest with you ; and I tell 
you now, for the last time, that I neyer 
could care for you as you wish—that, did 
no other man exist, 1 would not marry you, 
because I have neither loye nor esteem for 
you.’ 

“You are brutally frank,’”’ he says 
hoarsely. ‘* Bot, in spite of all you say, I 
believe I could have won you but for that 
fellow Muir. You love him!’ 
Her face flushes deeply, and she makes a 
gesture of indignant protest ; but the next 
moment says, in a very low voice,— 
“You have guessed the truth.”’ 
wT hope you will get all the happi 
ou all the happiness you 

PIA toa ad h “hat pe Boe ce An: 

your ht andday. I wish 
Thea never seen you, or believed, for a 





the family, and, obtaining one, will write | 


. ' 
Many times she leaves her work, and | 


en om > —— 


} : . 
|}moment, that a child of Edwin Hurst's 
could be anything but false and eyil!”’ 


| ‘Shoat up!?’ Robin cries, fiercely, ** or 
by jingo, FU make you! Philippa, wi 
| don’t you give him as good as he sends ?”’ 
“My dear, have you never heard that 
| when fools speak wise folks hold their 
| to igues?” Mr. Chase is well aware what 
| opinion J have of him!” 
| © You have a very hitter humour, and 
just now are lifted up with vour triveph. 
Bat my day will come at iast, and then you 
will regret your conduct of this hour 
“To save argument, we will suppose all 


that! Now, if you please, you will leave 
us?’ 

‘Oh, Lam going. You offer a fellow no 
inducement to stay—eurse you!” and 
frowning upon her melodramatically to the 
last, he goes out, and so passes utterly and 
for ever from her life. 

* * * * 

Philippa has rented a tiny, comfortably- 
furnished house ; and although she has been 
scarcely a fortnight at Bournemouth is 
quite naturalised. 

And Robin—oh, poor Robin! Just for a 
day or two he seems to recover strength 
wonderfully ; but when the first flush of 
excitement has died away he grows rapidly 
weaker, until even Philippa has to acknow- 
ledge to herself that there is no hope, and 
the end is not far off. 

She watches him with almost a mother’s 
love, tends to all his wants, will not leave 
him for an hour, and at night takes ber rest 
lying upon a couch in his room. 

She has written to Dallas, and has re- 
ceived a reply from him saying, “ that as 
soon as his business is completed he will be 
with her, that it is impossible for him to 
get away yet,” and writing such comfort- 
ing words that the tears rise to her eyes, 
and her lips breathe a blessing on his name, 

The end of Robin’s young life is nearer 
even than they had believed. One night, 
after lying silent for very long, he turns 
his delicate face upon her, and says in a 
weak yoice,— 

** Philippa, darling, I shall not trouble 
you much longer now! "’ 

Her own fear scems more terrible, spoken 
as it is now by him; and in an agony of 
tears she falls on her knees beside him, and 
laying her wet cheek to his, sobs,— 

** Oh, Robin, Robin! It breaks my heart 
to hear you. Oh, stay with we, dear! I 
cannot spare you, little brother !’’ 

“J should like to stay,’ the b says, 
dreamily. ‘‘ There are so many things I 
had planned to do when I grew up; but I 
know now that will never be, Only I did 
so want to show you how much I loved you, 
how grateful T am to you for your goodness 
tome. Phil, dear, you have never given 
me.an angry word. It would have been 





harder to leave you but for Dallas! He ag 
take care of you, dear! Oh, Phil! Phil! it 
is hard. to die so young,’’ and only her 
heavy sobs answer him. 

He struggles a little while with his 
emotion, then goes on quite calmly,— 

* At first I felt wickedly about it, and all 
< pain; but lately I have been praying, 
‘Thy will be done,’ and that has helped 
me. After all, perhaps, it is better I should 
go now before I have ever hurt you, sister ; 
and I might never have been strong, but 
always a burden on you——’”’ 

‘Ob! never a burden, dear, never a 
barden; but always my best loved, the 
dearest to my heartof you all. It would 
have been iny happiness to work for you.”’ 

** Yes, I know; but I should have been 
miserable being such a drag upon you. 
There, Twill say no more now ; so dry your 
tears, Phil, and tell me some of your won- 
derful stories,” and with quivering lips she 
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All the next day he lies very quiet, with 
closed eyes, and towards evening he grows 
so rapidly worse that Philippa’ sends for 
the doctor. He shakes his head, and Robin, 
secing the action, says,— 

** You mean I am dying ?”’ 

“* My poor boy, yes!”’ 

* Do not-—pity me--but, Phil, she will— 
miss me—so hadly. How long, doetor?”’ 

** You may live through the night!’’ 

‘““Thank you. I would like to wish all 
the others good-bye now, Phil. I want my 
Jast word and look—to be yours,’’ 

They kiss him fondly, and hang over him 
weeping ; then sitting down by him wait in 
silence for the end, Just as the dawn is 
breaking he sighs a little, and tarning his 
dying eyes on Philippa, says,— 

‘* Kiss me—now /”’ 

** Oh, my darling ! oh, my darling !”’ 

* Yon will not forget me ?”’ 

These are his last words, Witha smile 
and a sigh the young pure spirit has flown: 
and laying the small thin “hody back 
amongst the pillows Philippa breaks into 
Wild weeping. 

* * * * * 

Once again it is St. Valentine's; and 
Philippa, pale as the first snowdrap, sits 
Jistlessly in her favourite room, looking out 
with sad eyes upon the ever-changeful sea. 
Just three days ago they laid little Robin 
to rest, and life scems.very dark to her 
now. 

“Oh, Robin, Robin!’ she sighs, ** come 
back to me, my darling! My heart is so 
empty, so cold! No one will.love me as 
you loved me, my dear, my dear! ”’ 

Then a voice close up says,— 

** Philippa,’ and all her body’s blood 
rushes to her heart, for she knows the voice 
so well, so well! And rising, faint and sick 
with sudden happiness, she sees through a 
mist of passionate tears the man she has 
so well loved, will so fondly love until the 
end! 

** Dallas !’’ she breathes, and goes a little 
nearer, ‘* you have come back at last?” 

‘My darling, yes; and, please heaven, I 
will never leave you. I would have been 
with you long ago but there was much to 
be done, and I could not, evon for your dear 
sake, neglect what was so obviously my 
duty.’’ 

“TI knew you would be with us soon,” 
Philippa says, flushing hotly; ‘“ but it 
scemed long to wait, and my new trouble 
made me munreasonable.”’ 

**Do you mean, Phil, you wanted me?” he 
questions, eagerly, ** that you missed me 
ever so little 7” 

‘*T missed you,” simply. * And Robin, 
our dear Robin, spoke of you so often.”’ 

**T wish [ could have seen him, He was 
very dear to me.” 

‘* Mr. Muir,” she begins, gravely, being 
now more composed, ** You must tell me how 
[ can repay you for your goodness, your 
generosity.’ 

“Did you not guess, little Phil? Well, 
then, I will tell you. I want you to give 
yourself to me, to love me first and best 
of any. Do you think you ean learn this 
lesson ?”' ’ 

‘**T have learned it already,’ she answers, 
hiding her face on his breast. ‘I had 
learned it long before I guessed it. Oh, 
Dallas, teach me to be worthy of you!” 

* * * ” * 

** Now,” says Dallas, when they are 
calmer, ‘‘let me tell you all, My mother 
was Squire Walthrop’s only daughter, and 
she married without his permission. My 
father was only a penniless ensign, and the 
squire cast his daughter off; bet when she 
was left a widow his heart relented, and he 
took her back inte his home and affection. 
She did not live long? and, dying, left me to 
her father’s care. He never loved me, but 





he did ‘his duty by me, and when I was old 
enough sent me to Oxford with a view to 
making a clergyman of me (there was a fine 
living in his gift); but Lrefused to follow 
such a vocation, feeling myself unsyited for 
it, and in consequence of this he cast me off. 
Bat by his ang Uncle Bart’s death I have 
come into possession of the whole estates ; 
but I will explain more fully later on. 
Darling, are you satisfied with your Valen- 
tine?” 

‘Satisfied! Oh, Dallas, and you can 
think of me still? Me, so much beneath 
you, so terribly your inferior in every- 
thing ?”’ 

But he stops her words with kisses, and 
when her agitation is a little subsided, 
says,— 

** And when shall we be married, sweet- 
heart 2" 

‘* Let it be when you will, I shall be con- 
tent!” 

* * ’ ~ . 

Two years have flown since that eventfal 
day, and Mr. Hurst, as Dallas Muir's 
steward, is doing well. But Dallas is wise 
in forbidding him to reside at Chittington ; 
wiser still in keeping a strict—wateh and 
ward over him, so that indolence and dis- 
honesty are alike impossible. Mrs. Hurst 
looks almost young and pretty; and the 


_twins, thanks to Dallas, enjoy greater ad- 


vantages than ever Robin or Philippa did. 

And Phil ? 

**Oh!”’ she says, two years later (on the 
favourite day of lovers), ‘‘I am the hap- 
piest woman on earth! There is no one 
like you, Dallas, noone! I wish that Robin 
could know how happy we are!”’ 

‘* Perhaps he does, my darling, and re- 
joices with us!- Heaven biess you, my 
wife! You are the sweetest Valentine ever 
man had!’’ 

{THE END.] 








THE AWAKENING, 


nts a “maa 


Bushnell threw down his pen,so savagely 
that the ink splashed over the blotter. 

‘*There,”’ he said, pushing a sheet of 
paper covered with figures toward the 
other man, ‘‘ You will find a full statement 
there of both assets and liabilities,’ and he 
leaned back in his chair with a sigh of utter 
weariness. 

Rogers took the paper and ran his eye 
down the columns with a rapidity gained 
by long practice. As he saw the totals, he 
glanced at Bushnell in a surprised way. 

** You will pay out pound for pound,” he 
remarked. ‘* That is good.” 

“Yes,” said Bashnell, gloomily, “ it is 
the one redeeming feature of the whole 
business.” . 

The other hesitated a moment as though 
at a loss how to continue, and pulled 
nervously at his moustache. 

“The two amounts balance exactly, or 
nearly so,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ There will 
be nothing left for you.” . 

*]) know it,”’ snap Bushnell, shortly. 
‘*You need not remind me of it, Rogers. 
Do you suppose I am an idiot ?’ 

The lawyer glanced at his friend from 

under his eyebrows, and hesitated again. 
oc Sane what he had to say was not casily 
said. 
**T suppose you know,” he continued, 
finally, ‘‘ that this is not necessary ; that 
there are ways in which it could be 
avoided ? "’ 

Bushnell stirred impatiently in his chair, 
bunt he did not meet the other’s eyes. 

‘* Yes,” he said, irritably, ‘‘ know it. I 
went over all that ground this afternoon. 
Don’t remind me of jt, JI have fought that 
battle,” 








Rogers nodded gravely.” 

“That's more than most men can say,” he 
remarked, ‘It was my duty, as your 
lawyer, to remind you of every possibility, 
Tam glad you chose the other way.” ‘ 

It was a great deal for the hard-headed 
man of business to say, and he turned back 
to the paper with pursed lips and a face 
slightly reddened by wnaccustomed emo- 
tion. 

“Tt is a good showing,” he said at last, 
‘Much better than anyone had any reason 
to expeet—or any right to expect for that 
matter. This is the statement you wish 
posted ?” 

** Yes,’’ answered Bushnell, ‘‘ that’s what 
I made it out for,’’ and then as the other 
arose to go, ** Fwantto get ont-of town for 
a few days, Rogers. I’m beginning to feel 
run down, with the accursed worry. I'l! 
not be needed here, will 1?’’ 

**No, I ean attend to everything. I 
think,’’ and the lawyer folded the statement 
earefally and put.it in his pocket-hook, 
‘* Where can I reach you-in ease I need 
you?” 

** At Beamington.”’ 

** Born, there, weren’t you?" 

“Teas” 

“All right,” andthe lawyer turned to- 
ward the door. ‘' That's the best place to 
go, I'm sure, Good-bye. I hope the rest 
will do you good.” 

* Thanks ;’’ and Bushnell pulled himself 
to his feet. The two men shook hands, 
** Good-bye,” he said. 

Bushnell dropped back into his chair as 
the door closed. His head fell forward upon 
his hands, and the bitterness and futility 
of it all weighed him down. The rush and 
roar of the strect drifted in through the 
windows and filled the room, but he did not 
hear it, for he was far away. He had lefi 
the village full of hope and purpose—it 
was not long ago in time, but how long in 
events—and for ‘a space it seemed he was 
to win the battle against all comers. 
For he had determined to win. It had 
come upon him suddenly—this fever to 
show the stuff that was in him—and he 
had thought it ali out one moonlight night. 
He had laid bis plans carefully and had 
dreamed of millions. But the odds had 
been too great, and he had been @aught in 
the ruins of the edifice which his own brain 
had built -and crushed utterly. But the 
bitterest thought of all was that We must go 
back empty-handed, when he had hoped to 
take so much. It was not for himself alone 
he had hoped to win. “* 

The station at Beamington, a Jong, !ow, 
grimy structure, was almost deserted as 
Bushnell er 0 from the train the next 
afternoon. Only the. coach -was there, a8 
it was every day, ready for the ten-nile 
journey over the hills to Beamibgton, and 
he grasped the hand of the old driver with 
real warmth. . 

“Tm glad to see you, Jim,’’ he said, 
‘* How are all the folks ?” 

* Oh, they're all right, I think. «But you 
look far from well, Mr. Bushnell. Been 
workin’ too hard, I ’spect.”’ 

Bushnell jaughed. Tr ae 

** That may be it,” he said, ‘“* Any way, 
I decided that a week or two here would do 
me ae 

* So ’twill,” nodded the driver, “ an’ 
the folks will be glad to see you, I-reckon. 


Got any lugs “tay 
** Only this »’ and Bushnell held up the 
handbag he carried in his hand. 
“ All right. Jamp in. You're the only 
r 


passenger. 

Bushnell jumped in accordingly. Jim 
clambered to the front seat, clucked to the 
horses, and they were off. The road for the 
first few miles wound through a wood of 
stately pines, and Bushnell lay ,back in 1's 
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gent, and took great breaths of the fragrant tell them Ill be there in the course of an 
air, and felt his pulse beating with renewed hour.’ 
vigour. A brook splashed along by the | The driver pulled up his horses withont 





**Tt’s not quite so bad as that. 1 didn’t 


| lose a penny of any one else’s money~—only 


| all my own, 


side of the road, and Bushnell remembered | a word, and watched Bushnell for a moment: | 


with peculiar vividness how many trout he | as he struck off up the hillside. 
had caught in it when he was a 


And | 
boy. Hej when he elucked to his horses again, | 


felt his hands itching to get hold of a rod | there was a light of comprehension in his | 
| clasped her arms aliout his neck and kissed 


again, and the fever of the crowded streets, | eyes. 
which had been on him for the past two.| Bushnell climbed steadily upward along 
years, Slipped from him imperceptibly. |the path. The unaccustomed exercise 


| him, 


The sun was dipping behind the range of | made him breathe quickly, but in a moment | 


hills in the west as they reached the summit ; he saw the house standing out against the 


and stopped to drink from the spring which | sky, its windows warm and light. How well 
bubbled from beneath a rock at the roadside. | he knew the path. His throat contracted 


An old fruit can was the only drinking | queerly as he went on toward it, and his | 
vessel, but Bushnell took a long draught of heart Jeaped suddenly for he saw something | 


the sparkling water. He felt his brain | white running toward him. 

clearing, his nerves grew steadier, and! ‘Oh, Tom!” cried a girl’s voice, and in 

the great city, with its erush of money- | an instant she was in his arnis. 

hunters, seemed very far away. For a moment he could not speak. He 
The horses proceeded cautiously down | could only gaze down into her upturned 


into the valley on the other side of the’ eyes. And as she looked up to him, she saw | 
hill, and sped on through the dusk toward | the cloud upon his face and drew quickly | 


home. The noises of the night began to; away. 
sound from the wood on either hand—the | ‘‘ What is it, Tom?’* she asked, 
croaking of the frogs, the chirping of the | has happened ?”’ 
crickets. How long it had been since he! He dropped her hands, witha feeling that 
had heard them! ~1t almost seemed as if | he had no right to hold them. 
they were welcoming him back, The air|. ‘‘The worst that could happen,” .he 
seemed charged with electricity. Bushnell | answered, bitterly. ‘‘I have played—and 
breathed a sigh of thankfulness that he | lost.” 
had left the uproar of the streets far! ‘‘ Lost?” she echoed. 
behind. ** Yes, lost.’’ 

At last he saw the twinkling lights 


“What | 


Isn’t that enough ?”’ 
The colour Scame baek into her face in @ 


} Sreat wave, 
“Oh, [ am so glad,’’ she cried. ‘So 
glad,’’ and she came close to him and 


The moon was silvering the tree-tops 
|} and flooding the valley with soft radiance. 


**Look about you, Tom,’’ she said, still 
holding him with one hand. ‘‘Itis a good 
world that you left—a sweet world. It is 


; worth living in Now, tell me, what does 
money matter ? ”' 

He looked about at the horizon and back 
again into her eyes. 

** It doesn’t matter,’ he said, “not here, 
Not a bit.” 

And the. leaves of the trees and the 
waters of the brook seemed to catch up the 
words and send them echoing up and down 
the valley. 

‘Tt doesn’t maiter, not here. Not a bit.’? 

Vor a moment she stood so, looking at 


| him. 


' very softly. 


**Do you mean that you have failed?” | 


which told him he was near his journey’s | she asked, coming closer to him, her face | 


end. They danced and brightened and | suddenly white. 
A dog barked and two or; * That’s it. 
three women came to the doors to see the | I’m worth.” 
eoach go by. But Bushnell was looking| She put her hands upon his arm, and he 
through the window up toward the hill- | could feel them trembling. 
side, His heart leaped up.as he say a | 
light there, , you lose it all—-theirs as well as yours ? "’ 
Jim,” he said, suddenly, “‘let me down; He laughed, but with a touch of anger in 
here. Take my. bag on to the house and ‘his voice, 


‘*It was a dream,’’ she said, at last, 
‘Only a dream. Forget it, 
dear. This is the awakening. Is it not 
a sweet one, Tom?” 
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‘*Tom, tell me,’’ she whispered, ‘did | 
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A town in Yorkshire. 
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STATISTICS 


Tue annual loss of gold is v 


med great, and it 
is estimated from wear and tear alone it amounts 
to about £4,000,000 a year. 

Ur to the year 1890 the production of gold 
had rerauined practically stationary, the output 


for that year amounting to 224,260,000, In 1898 
it had risen to £59,857,000. i 

In the year 1889 the. gold production of the 
Transvaal and Western Austfalis , combined 
amounted to about £23,000,000; almost as much 
as the total production from all sources in 1890. 

BURMA possesses she highest railway bridge in 
the world. It is known as the Gokte:k Viaduct, 
and is made entirely of steel. Lis weight is 
considerably more. than 4,000 tons, and it has 
® length of 2,960 feet in spaus.of from 120 to 
145 in length. The roadway is supported by 
trestle towers. which vary in height, according 
to he contour of the ground, from’45 feet to 
320 feet. 


@EMS 


War wien call accident is God’s own part 

Norsine is given so ungrudgingly as advice, 

THE worst part of actions is—they make us 
worse. 

ABILITY isa requisite to execute a great enter- 
prise as a capacity to devise it. 

ABSENCE in love ig like water upon fire; a 
little quickens, but much extinguishes it, 

Action is the end of ail thought, but to act 

ustly and effectively, you must think wisely. 

A FaLsk accuser is a monster, ever and in every 
way malignant, and ready to seek causes of com- 
plaint. 

A nigHur act strikes a chord that extends 
through the whole universe, touches all moral 
intelligence, visits every world, vibrates along its 
whole extent, and conveys its vibration to the 
very bosom of God. 


USEFUL HINTS FOR THE TORLET. 


Aw excelient shampoo liquid may be prepared 
2s follows: Powdered cantharides, twenty grains ; 
best French brandy, three ounces. Mix in a 
well-stoppered bottle and let stand in the sun 
for ene week, shaking well from time to time. 
Apply to the sealp once a week with a sponge cr 
a soft brash and ullow the lotion to dry. in. 

AN excellent curling fluid can be made as 
follows :—'Take borax, two ounces; gum arabic, 
one drachm; add hot water (not boiling), one 
quart; stir, and as soon as the ingredients are 
dissolved, add three tablespoonfuls of strong 
spirits of camphor. On retiring to rest, wet the 
hair with the above liquid, and roll it in twists 
of paper as usual. Do not disturb the hair until 
morning, when untwist, and form into ringlets. 

THE night toilet of the hands should never be 
neglected, Bathe them thoroughly io warm 
water in which a little powdered borax has been 
dissolved and use good, white soap. Dry them 
on # soft towel, cutting the nails and any over- 
lapping skin while the fingers are still damp. 
Rub with cold cream and sleep in a pair of loose 
gloves, Iv avery short time, with such care, a 
decided improvement in the appearance and feel- 
ing of the hands will beeome apparent. 

Ir is impossible to understand how women of 
good taste can so neglect their hair. In thesity 
particulatly, where the accumulated dust of 
pavements floats in the sir, hair is weighed down 
by these dust specks, and unless they are removed 
by a thorough brushing a healthful condition of 
the head cannot exist. Brush the hair regularly 
every night, five minutes at « time is ample, and 
braid it loosely in a pigtail down the back. In 
the morning brush it again, for after the night's 
rest hair is softer and more pliable than at any. 
other time. This treatment, if persisted in, will 


make a glossy lustre possible for the dryest head 
of hair. 


TELE Oy 





THE King and Queen will reside at Marl 
borough House until towards the eud of this 
month, when they are geihg to Copenhagen on 
a visit to the King of Denmark, who will cele- 
brate his eighty-third birthday on April 10. The 
King and Queen are to cross the North Sea in 
the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert from Post 
Victoria to Flushing, and will travel thence 
direct to Copenhagen by way of Hamburg 


Tar King has constituted himself Colonel-in- 
Chief of the whole Brigade of Guards —Grena- 
diers, Coldstreams, Scotch. Guards, and the 
newly-raised Irish Guards. Hie Majesty has 
also conferred the same honour on the 10th 
Hussars, of which he has-been. Honorary Colovel 


for some years. The King must have the right | 


to: wear more uniforms than auy other crowaed 
head. In addition to the Field.Marshal's 
uniform of the British Army, he .will wear the 
four different uniforms of the Guards and the 
10th Hussars. He isan English Admiral, and 
also a General in the Prussian Army, end 
Colonel of German ns, The King is 
Colonel of no less than twenty-two different 
regiments in his own Army. - 


Tire Queen has allowed the clectris light to 
be introduced into al] the state rooms at Windsor 
Castle, and also to some of the private avart- 
ments, including the corridor, the billiard-room, 
and the state and household dining-rooms.. The 
Queen, who was originally very hostile to the 
electric light, used only shaded lamps and wax 


candles in her own rooms, and the Oak Room, | 


where her Majesty lunched and dined, is still 
lighted in the same way. 


Ferncrne is, at the moment, the most fashion- 
able pastime for Society women, and seems likely 
to entirely supersede the cycling end skating 
erazes that reigned supreme for a time, but 
which have palled orf the smart set, who usually 
drop a fad when it has become popularised. The 
Queen, though she herself does not fence; had 





who had the privilege of 

| personal iou 

| continue the practice. The ig very strong 
continue King n: 


estate. The cottage was separated 
















all her daughters instructe( in the art as part o! 
their education, and at one time hardly a day 
assed that the young princesses did not fence 
‘or an hour of more w the supervision of M. 
Bertrand, or his daughter, Mdlle. Bertrand. 
Tue German Emperor and Empress spent the 
twentieth anniversary of their wedding-day, 
February 27th, at Berlin, Since their marriage, 


‘in the year 1881, Their Majesties have vaver 


failed to spend the anniversary together, and to 
celebrate the day by some festivity. 

Tae King’s recent visit to Germany has not 
been unproductive of good, in so far as it has 
further cemented the cordial relations betwee 
the two countries, and it. was very notiosable how 
careful the Kaiser war about His Majesty s com- 
fort; while the Empress Frederick was certainly 
cheered by the presence of her favourite brother. 

It may nos be generally known that those 

1 My po hese His Majesty 
ly before his Accession should not now 


}on puints of etiquette, and to addre im 
| personally without especial permission i¢ quite 
contrary to custom. 


Lapy Henry Sommnser at one-time hod a 
great lonving after simplicity, and she built her- 
self a tiny cottage at the edge of her Reigate 
from the 
road by a small garden with a little path up the 
centre. The drawing-room was the prettiest 
room imaginable, all in pale green aod white, 
and full of silver photo frames with the coronets 
ad autographs of the owners. engraved upon 
each ; while a noseguy of orchids or other hot- 
house flowers generally stood in the deep 
window-sill in a common brown earthenware jug. 

His Majesty the King has just issued orders 
for a complete rtenovation of Buckingham 
Palace. The siate rooms are all to be redecor- 
ated, and the private apartments are to undergo 
considerable alterations, and it will not be uotil 
February next that the improvements will be 
fully carried ont. 
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Notices to Correspondents 


Helpful Talks ; 
with Our Readers 


BY THE EDIrtoR 





The Editor is pleased to hear yn his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and salina 
of not for publication, but as @ 
quarantee Ae acs ‘ 


JasMine.—A girl of 6 ftteon i is unquestionably 
too young to think of having a lover, and espect- 
ally one four months older than herself! Jasmine 
must wait a year or two longer. 

Many Janz.—I am ge leased to hear 


from you, Mary. Yes, London Reader 

looks better in on new type. It. is 
not an éssy miatter to carry out these improve- 
ments, everything cannot be done at once, 


but I always welcome suggesiions. 


A GLINT OF GOLD. 


UnMindrvn of the wintry cold, 
The snowdrops peep above the mould, 
And show an inner glint of gold 
To eyes that care to see. 
The violets ‘lene till winds of March 
Have swept the clouds from Heaven's bluearch 
fhe thrush will ging upon the larch 
Before they smile at me. 


But these fair children of the snow— 

A slender, swaying, glistening row, 

With all their silver bells ablow— 
Swing lightly o'er the rime 

Hush! ikeigh the world looks dark and drear, 

It only needs a listening ear 

To catch the musio—faint, yet clear— Cc 
Of their prophetic chime. 


Which says, ‘Though gloom the earth enshronds, 
And fierce winds drive the heavy clouds, 


And seagulls lendward fly in crowds, | 
me: | + me wing 
sky will not * gray; 
But you, _— God! shali e some day 
To feel the sun again, and sa, 
With langhiog lips * ‘Tis epring.”’ 
. “B. M. in Chamber's Journal. 


A SucorsstyL ComprriToR.—I am glad that 
you were suecessfal in our —s compotition, and 
that you ate delighted with the brooch. The 
best return you Can make -us is to call the atten- 
tion of your eye to our wonderful offer, and 


thus do th turn, _ Your kind 
are warmly a gia 


tion of our é 
Mavbs Max,—TI am never offended at a corre- 


ndent’s es or su ot EK gmyred 
om as interést @ i 
London Reade#,anil accord them Rasatbeutiane 





‘dur grandmothers are, like some of the wise say- 
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| 
Gunveverr.—* Ts there any truth in the old | 
saying that‘ 'T'wo of a colour never agree ?’”” Not 
& particle, according to my humble "judgment. | 
Theseand similar apothegms handed down from | 





ings of the ancients, of very questionable worth. 
If, you avd the gentleman love each other do not | 
let such a rit saying have any weight with you ; 
get married if circumstances are in fayour of eich | 
acourse, and behappy, You willcertainly make | 
4 fair match, let us hope your future will be | 
do darker. 


Lizztu.—The diffidence of lovers is no novel 
theme. ‘Asa rule, diffidence may be taken as % 
favourable ; for many.e trae lover finds 
himself unable to speak ia the presence of his 
lady fair; those and words which love 

prompts. Lizzie appears to have chosen 
the tight way to be happy as a wife. Hlers are 
sound sentiments; and if be yp Bey dear fellow” 
who is so much loved will poly find courage to 
speak up boldly, all will be w Lizzie must 
not make matters worse by her own shyness; 
but by gentle means should lead him to speak of 
the subject at his heart. © 


LaNcELor.—1t is Very painful to have to dis- 
obey the injunctions of a parent, but in this case | 
disobedience is more 4 virtue than obedience. It 
would be heartless indeed on your part to desert, 
for another, ge po Sg has ciel no} faith 
your promise of love constancy. You ough 
to put re plainly, but-respectfully to your 
aby and ask them to allow to remain 

till you have achieved a pailiien to ‘enable 
you to bring to your home the trne-hearted ain 
whore riches are of the heart and mind, 
your rs be your guide, and if the worst should 

Ma, Sys assured that it is better t possess an 
humble cot, go by the golden sunshine 
of love, than to be forced into a loveless and 
mercenary a that can bring forth only 
the bitter f of undying reproach” wf} ¥% 
lasting unhappiness. 5 ee 





fat cool.” aa Youtrg Man 


in 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COGOA 


BREAKFAST=SUPPER. 





FACETE. 


Oxz Man's Wispom-—The Widow: “ Did 
you ever thick seriously of matrimony?’’ The 
Bacheior : “ Well, I'm sure I never thought of 
it as a joke,”’ 

Romeo axp Junrer:.‘'Oh, pshaw! What 
makes my gloves so. tight,”’ eried she; ‘* I really 
cannot understand.” =‘‘1'dibe intoxicated, too,’ 
sighed he, ‘‘ Were T a glé¥e upon that hand.’’ 


Goop Gractovs. 
The barber sweepsjthe whiskers ap that grew 
Upon your visage —-lo, some maiden who 
Ne’er heatd your naihe may stuff a cushion and 
To-morrow sit on what was part of you. 


Hz was Coon:—Miss Pertie Goodwit: ‘‘ So 
you've asked ? It wasn’t such ao terrible 
ordeal, was it? You didn’t need to cet excited, 
you know. All you. had to do was to keep per- 
**Cool ? I was 


C66. you could? heard my teeth 








vs 


hatter |" 








You wish the Best? Cortainly. then Was® 


-CALVERT'S 


Carhoiie Preparations 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
- THE BEST SOAPS, 


THE gs DENTRIFIORS, 
THE ‘ nal ‘OINTMEN a 


mele om 





4 They have beeh Awarded 


jad Diplomas for Superior Exéelle 
~ tn every Household to prevent Infections Diebidews, 


coe ‘Ganrbe obtained at Ksiawi Gros, Stores; de: o> 


ies Deatlenatas_ x 


10: se and Silver Medais 
— should be used 


~ 





-WUVERS ARE ARNED AGAINST INFERIOR 


Beye ert Mlustrated List Past Free.ate Application. 


iartAsies, inaed’ aks wowceouy- 








mole ; C, CALVERT & CO. (2), Manchester. 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 














iF NOT, WHY N@T? 
THEY CURE ; 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
| Ofall mre Thd., 1s. 1pd., and 2s, Od. per box. 
. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Cine Court, Fleet Street. London, E.C. 











PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS 8 COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTT 













Sa SHILLING 
| BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. If} | ON 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 


BNTIRELY FADE AWAY. 

Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, — 
and all Female Couplaints, They have the supreve of the Medical 

Profession. Beware < _Lnitations The only Ine and dong 

arcin While Wrappers, Loge iS Lk a 

Chemists. %. box contains three times by post, i 

or pg < ont by the makers, C, and G. KE RSLEY, 17, North 

Street. Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 





EARSLEY'S 
WIDOW YELLS 


THE 


ORIGINAL 
BHL 





“I¥YXfOTUO 





THEY WILL 
<= ENTANCLE OR 
OVEN BENS: “Af THE MAIR, 
tintin dip oe Are effective and and gy no 
i 


12 Ouirters In Box, Free 

by Post for 8 Stamps. 

Of all han pgs and Fancy 
Wholesale. 


R. Pm svi & Sons, Lro. 
Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., London, E.C. 
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Marriage, 
Wedding, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at_ Registry 
Office, etc., and contains. information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Grogmsmen and Bridesmaids, 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invalu- 
able to all engaged couples. 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sears, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





I -vequire a copy of the new book, * Marriace, Wen. 
DINGS, AND THe Homes,” and enclose 1s, 6d, with 
this Coupon. 


i OO hl Ol ln Nl lt le ER EE NE OE at Ee El nell 








NGMEs piss since cdiices Loo snnipoecambeccnece 
Address..... aisbnebane’ wal aihapt is SRC 
al A/V he/@e ie SE 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN GANADA. ‘ 


For villages, towns, cities, and in the co 
tricts. Advice may be obpained 5 in the he United King 
dom from Gov — pas sae 


ete ag ae = Committee are ee 

lormed in many Tn nm Canada, pam- 
phiets and ay F gh Coe pet bplied grate and asd 
ree oner Tansee, 
Vie’ ap , 8.W.; or to the Allan 


their local Agents, or the Canadian 
Company, ies 








couaus, COLDs, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.’ | 
D2. J. COLLIS BROWNE UES CHLORODYNE ie » liquid medicine 


bh assnages P. affords @ ca 
WITHOUT HEADACBE, and. invigorates the nervons system when pw oe ae 


D2.) COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODY NE —Vico-ChenoellorSir 
nndoedetiy the INVENTOR of vot CR RODY WR, ta ee ray Bg hen 


defendant Freeman was deli be remteed | to 
sworn to,—See The Timer, July 13th, eo mys 








COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


18 SYSENTERY. GREAT 
| DIARREGA, DY nag: anea 
GENERAL BOARD OF — London, RT that i¢ ACTS ¢¢ 
generally su’ 


CHARM, one dose 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calent Calcutta, rtten "49 DOsEs eonibenrace 
CUEBD ME OF on beeen bid 


D®.J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODINE rapidly cuts short 


1 attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, Goto, 














D*, 4.2") "aaies yaeeray > ears 
RERUMATISM. 
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Pew eee 


Sole Manaiactarer~J. T, DAVEN PORT, 3: 
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